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Ox REPROOF. 


Ridebit monitor non exauditus.—~——« Hor. 


As an ear-ring of gold, and an ornament of fine gold, fo is 
a wife reprover upon an obedient ear. Prov, xxv. 12. 


“EHE art of reproving is fo feldom found in perfeétion, 

and the want of ReprooF is fo general, that he who 
could lay down any infallible rules for the giving or re- 
ceiving it té ufeful purpofes, would certainly do great fer- 
vice to matikind. It is a faying of a celebrated author, 
that were Virtue to aflume a vifible form, none could avoid 
loving her for her own native charms: the fame may 
be faid of REPRooF with equal truth and certainty. Every 
one muft receive her as a friend, could fhe be ftripp’d of 


the difagreable difguife, which ill-nature and peevifhnefs 
Numb. IX. Vol. IL Sf en 
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on one fide, and impatience of controul_on-the other, put 
upon her natural and proper appearaance. 

A principle of ambition,‘ which, improv’d by religion, 
becomes the author »of almoft all generous and heroic 
actions among men,*i$ the catfé of that reftlefsnefs and in- 
quietude we experiencerwhen we are fubjected to cenfure, 
or are obliged by any ties of duty or intereft, to the un- 
grateful fafk of +hearing eur faults pointed out and ex- 
amined. When the fentence proceeds from a fuperior, it 
feems an arbitrary confequence of their power: from an 
equal; or an inferior, it appears an-infolent encroachment 
on our own. ‘The very fame caufe which occafions our 
uneafinefs under ‘REPROOF meant to-ourfelves, produces 
our beat and readinefs, upon all opportunities, to give it 
to’ others ; either tacitly’in our bofoms, privately to the 
offenders, or publicly to the world. ‘There are, indeed, 
few people fo thoroughly infatuated with an. high: opinion 
of themfelves, but that they will allow they eve faults, 
and are, in fome degree, fenfible what thofe faults are ; 
but they have ftill a pleafing confidence, that they only are 
im the fecret: on the other hand, there are, pofitively, 
none but what think they have fome excellencies: and all 
would have the public eye directed to the amiable fide of 
their character, and defire to draw a veil over the lefs 
fining parts of it. RrpRooF convinces them, that the 
opinion: of their faults. being entirely conceal’d was a very 
vain one; and that the hope of their virtues being exalted 
without oppofition was equally uncertain. "The world is 
an Argus to take notice of errors, a Polyphemus to difcover 
virtues that do not dazzle the fight. Many excellent qua- 
lities are neither glaring in their appearance, nor fond of 
public infpection ; but, like rivers that run under-ground, 
are to be guefs’d at and difcovered, net by their outward 
fhow, but by the uncommon verdure and fertility, of the 
foil through which they pafs. Crimes, on the contrary, 
as they are real invafions of the univerfal happinefs, howé 
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ever pleafing they may be to the private paffions of indi- 
viduals, muftsof courfe, be public, and demand a public 
notice. It. is the» duty of ‘all magiftrates to detect them, 
and the -intereft: of: all fubje&s ‘to affift the magiftrates in 
their enquiry.. Thefe contradictory motions in the moral 
world, like hurricanes,, earthquakes, and cataracts’ in the 
natural, are.noify. and boifterous; while the virtues, like 
the feafons, in their proper: courfe, perform their opera- 
tions in filent. beauty, and with fearce vifible regularity. 
The fmaller errors of conduét cannot more reafonably hope 
for concealment: they are the-game of the inquifitive, the 
idle, and cenferious; who, like the infe& tribe of verbal 
critics, that: poré over a celebrated volume to cenfure the 
author for a mifplaced commay or a falfe fpelling, examine 
into the beauties of a character, ‘merely to find out it’s de- 
fects. Nor can inferior blemifhes in manners expect the 
leaft quarter, while their purfuers, which are the trifling 
and and infignificant, continue, as they always muft con- 
tinue, the greater part of mankind: 

If this be no falfe reprefentation of things, RePRoor 
muft be. abfolutely neceflary, and abfolutely unavoidable. 
It is indeed no yirtue itfelf, but may produce them all. 
The meanis of its producing them muft be fupplied by the 
prudence and affability, the juftice and moderation of the 
perfon from whom it proceeds; from the temper and cool- 
nefs, the: gratitude and refolution of the perfon to whom 
it is addrefled. Advice of this kind to the peevifhly fro~ 
ward or obftinately vicious, is like the rays of the fun upon 
a rock, or any other impenetrable furface: they are re- 
flected back, indeed, with double brightnefs to their own 
fource, but impart no beauty to their dull and refractory 
object, 

In order to fet this /cience of reproving properly in its 
natural, and therefore amiable, light, let us confider the 
the neceflary qualifications of the perfon who cenfures, or, 
to give it aamilder term, advifes to improvement. Pride, 
which 
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which is tao often the fole motive, ought to have’no fhare 
in the character : it is againft this paffion that we rife in 
arms, and oppofe any remedy, however dangerous our ill- 
nefs may be, that is applied by fo odious an affiftant. 
As pride in the abftraét is to be banifhed, fo likewife are 
all the modes of reproving, that are derived from that 
original, The air of difdain, of anger, and authority, 
(tho’ certainly the vices, that are blamed, deferve the ex- 
ertion of them) muft not be expreffed: I fpeak not of re- 
proofs from magiftrates or parents, but from friend to 
friend. We that offend are not cool enough, when we 
obferve the dart levell’d, to feparate our faults from our- 
felves, to confider, that the fame bofom, which thus openly 
declares war againft them, may. have an affectionate re- 
gard to our perfons, We too frequently look upon habits 
fo long encouraged, as natural ingredients in our confti- 
tutions, and refent the diflike they meet with, as affronts of- 
fered to ourfelves. *Tis at this crifis, that very often the 
zeal of our friends is at once render’d ufelefs ; a quarrel, 
or at leaft an indifferency, a diflike enfues3 and we are 
fhock’d at the next appearance of counfel. Hence too it 
is, that REPRooF is more fuccefsful when infinuated, than 
when fully exprefled. A reader has double pleafure in 
perufing an author who leaves fomething for him to find 
out: we moft admire is genius, when he thus pays a 
compliment to ours, and does not write the name under 
a picture that bears a ftriking likenefs to the original.. The 
cafe is the fame, the defign as effectual, the pleafure as 
great, in the fubject we are now confidering. The perfon 
to blame is delighted to think he knows how to apply the 
balm to his own wounds, which his artful benefactor re- 
commended in general terms: or if he is wife enough to 
fee plainly the hint was defigned directly to himfelf, he 
cannot fail of embracing a remedy fo engagingly offered, 
and muft, of neceffity, love the phyfician, who at once 
adminifter’d it with the delicacy of an artift and the tender- 
nefs of a friend. In 
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In order to inure ourfelves to bear REPROOF, as well as im- 
prove ourfelves in the art of giving it, we fhould make ftric&t 
enquiry into our own bofoms, fairly take our difpofitions 
to tafk, and the beft of us would, upon the refult of fuch an 
examination, almoft adore the friendly hand that would affift 
us in reforming the mahy vices we are adiéted to, in con- 
tinuing thofe virtues we enjoy in any degree of vigour, 
and in giving a new luftre and polifh to thofe we have 
negleé&ted to keep in order and beauty. We are apt 
to exclaim againft the cenforieus difpofition of the 
world, that is continually employ’d in difcovering flaws 
in the brighteft characters, exaggerating their guilt, and. 
publifhing it in all companies. ’Tis hard, we think, that 
our acquaintance watch our unguarded hours, to blame 
the errors they lead us into; and that even our friends are 
more frequently endeavouring to correét our faults, than to 
praife and exalt our virtues. But rather let us admire the 
goodnefs and wifdom of our Creator, who has made vice 
and error fo troublefome to us; who has made an ill life 
and a good reputation fo inconfiftent ; who has made fo 
many mouths ready to exclaim againft and guard us from 
our faults, and fo few to puff us up with vanity: fo many 
means to regulate our moral attainments by religious humi- 
lity, fo few to overblow thofe frail flowers by too much 
fubmiffion and refpect. 

A juft way of thinking, therefore, will make a reproof 
acceptable either from a friend or an enemy. How glori- 
ous are our atchievements, when we are not only poflefs’d 
of fuch a chriftian fpirit as enables us to forgive our ca- 
lumniators, or thofe who induftrioufly obferve us to criticife 
on every failing, but alfo endued with fo much worldly wifdom 
and prudence as can turn their malice to our own ad- 
vantage, and fet them up as mirrours to fhew us our de- 
feéts, and incline us to reform them ! A generous foul 
would difdain to let his actions incur the cenfure of a mae 
levolent enemy, who rsifes, in his own conceit, by the 
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fame degrees, as the more amiable character finks, in the 
opinion of the world, 

A reproof is feldom or never given, but where. there 
is a fault, or at leaft the appearance-.of one. If it is no 
more than the appearance of a: fault. that. we can be:ac- 
cus’d of, yet that appearance ought torbe corrected. .. Vir~ 
tue, like Csar’s wife, fhould feem what. fhesis: it is.a 
vice not to be anxious for the adorning our virtue with 
every exterior grace we can give it; and, of courfe, we 
ought to be extremely gautious, that it always preferves 
its real dignity. Friendly Reproor,is the careful hand- 
maid that watches every motion of Virtue her mif- 
trefs, that is ever ready to fet a wand’ring curl. again in 
order, and to preferve the beauty and becomingnefs of her 
drefs. ‘The man that bears it with humility, whether it 
proceeds from an envious or an affeGtionate heart, aéts in 
both cafes equally for his own intereft ; he difarms his ene- 
my, and rewards. his friend. One more advantage fuch a 
perfon is always fure of; the world will certainly judge 
him to be leaf? deferying of ReProor in the general, who 
can fubmit to particular inftances of it, witha becoming 
fubmiffion, and an affable compliance. 


4 POET’s WL EL. 


London, ‘fune 3, 1751. 


"tao week died. of an. atrophy, at his apartment up, 


three pair of ftairs in Pipemaker’s Alley, the famous 
poet TAG-RHYME, who has left behind him a difconfolate 
widow and four children, with. no other provifion than 
what is made in. the following will, 


SAMSON TAG-RHYME of the parifh of St. Giles. in 
[ the county of AZiddlefex, Efq; being of good memory, 
peady wit, and found judgment, do make and conftitute 
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this my laft will and:teftament in manner and form fol- 
lowing ; to wit, 


Imprimis, I commend my fame, which can never dies 
to pofterity : aiid as’to my earthly part, I refign it to the 
ground ; defiring that my body may be interr’d on that 
fide of WVeftminfter-abbey call’d Poet's Corners and an hand- 
fome monument. ereéted to my memory, adjoining to 
SHAKESPEARE’S, and inferibed with my epitaph on my- 
felf : the expence to be defray’d from the fale of an 
élegy on my death, which I long ago compos’d and made 
ready for the prefs. 

Item, 1. bequeath to my dear and loving wife Tasr- 
THA, whom I conftitute my whole and fole executrix, 
all my works already printed, in folio, quarto, octavo, 
duodecimo, &c. and I. do hereby fettle on her, and leave 
intirely to her difpofal, all the profit that fhall hereafter 
accrue from any future editions. 

Item, Whereas my. eldeft fon Musopnitus, notwith- 
ftanding the great pains I have beftowed on him, could 


never compofe one himfelf, I do: hereby bequeath him 
a diftich. 








Item, I give to my friend Tosit Sritcn-sHEET, in 
truft for my fon PHiLoprBLios, my collection of conun- 
drums, rebufes, riddles, anagrams, and acroftics, to ap- 
prentice him (when he fhall be of proper age) either to 
himfelf or fome other learned bookbinder: as alfo my 
new verfion of Paradife Loft in rhyme, and the tranfla~ 
tion of Popr’s Effays into blank verfe, together with my 
play of Othello alter’d with great improvements from 
SHAKESPEARE ; to maintain my fon till and during his 
apprenticefhip, and to fet him up when he fhall be out 
of “his time. 

Item, From the great affe€tion which I have always had 
for my daughter Urania, and in reward for the affiftance 
fhe has given me in my lucubrations, I hereby bequeath her 


(pro-" 
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(provided fhe don’t marry a mechanic) my tragedy cali‘d 
Boop upon BLoop; which was rejected at Drury-Lane, 
but may be acted at the other houfe, and will run many 
nights. 

Item, I give my ial Potty, alias PoLYHYMNIA; 
my poems in imitation of the antients, together with my 
complete Englifh fet of the Greek and Roman claffics ; 
Bysue’s Art of Poetry, the Britifh Mufe, Flos Poetarum, 
Dewnnis’s Remarks, Academy of Compliments, and 
Dycue’s Spelling-book. 

Item, All my other books I bequeath to my ’forefaid 

daughter Ury, provided, that if any books in Latin or any 
other heathen language be found amongft them, they may 
be given to the curate of our parifh, if he can read 
them. 
’ Jtem, All my unfinifh’d tragedies, comedies, farces, in- 
terludes, rhapfodies, and other imperfect poems, or pieces, 
together with my large common-place book of thoughts, 
and dictionary of thymes, I do give and bequeath to 
my dear brother Fir, in confideration of his numerous 
family, and the fmall means he has to fupport them. 

Item, I order, that my fcheme for paying the national 
debt be fold to the beft advantage, for the difcharging 
my own. 

Item, 1 will, that my pindaric odes be appropriated to 
the ufe of Bethlem hofpital, (where moft of them were 
wrote) as an acknowledgment for the benefit I received 
therein during a feven months confinement. 

Lastiy, My houfhold-goods (which otherwife the 
might feize for arrears of rent) I leave, out of pure gene- 
rofity, to my landlady. 


In witness whereof I have this day, &c. 


Q SAMSON TAG-RHYME, 
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A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING, 
BOOK Il. CHAP. II. 


Being the CHAPTER OF HAT S, or an Effay on the 
Expedieny of BOWING. 


The high-hill Power, whofe bowels are of gold, 
Seems near to eafy and unpractic’d fight, 
But many grow in going to it old, 


And have miftook the diftance by the height. 


HESE are four admirable lines in Sir WitL1aAM 

D’AVENANT’s GONDIBERT, and the obfervation 
in his time, perhaps, might be juft ; forafmuch as the art 
and myftery of bowing was not fo well known, nor {6 
fuccefsfully praétifed in his days, as in our more happy and 
more enlighten’d age ; in which no more than the very firft 
elements of dancing are required to obtain preferment, 
riches, and honour. And here, in juftice, let me obferve, 
that many of our heads of houfes (tho’ none of ’em can 
be fufpeéted ever to have learn’d to dance) pull off their 
hats to their fuperiors in as genteel a manner, and make as 
pretty a bow, as a body woud with to fee. The confe- 
quence has anfwer’d their expectations; and fome of them 
by /craping acquaintance with the miniftry have lowed 
themfelves into bifhopricks. 

I know one of the moft eminent divines in Engiand, 
who is ftarving upon a paltry vicarage, merely becaufe he 
cannot make a bow; and who, upon making application 
to a certain great man, received for anfwer, ** That it was 
“¢ impofible a fellow with fuch a damn’d hobble in his 
“¢ gait fhou’d ever rife in the church.” 

The expediency of this art (for it is certainly an art, 


if not a fcience) is fo evident, that it is cultivated in all 
Numb. [X. Vol. II, Fe places 
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places of ingenuous education. In fome colleges this piece 
of urbanity and good-manners is carried to fuch an height, 
that the youth are obliged to perform it to their fuperiors 
at two hundred yards diftance; a very great (I fhould 
think) and a very refpe€tful diftance. 

Whenever I obferve a quaker-like connection between 
the hat and the head, I cannot look upon the wearer 
without fome degree of pity and contempt; of the for- 
mer, becaufe I am confident he is not in the road to for- 
tune; and of the latter, becaufe he is deftitute of a very 
gentlemanly accomplifhment, a very eminent out-/ide 
virtue. 

I am credibly informed, that a certain great man, duly 
fenfible of the merit and advantage of the art above- 
mentioned, and more particularly captivated with it, 
feeing it is of French extraction, intends to found a Pro- 
fefforfhip of Dancing in both the Univerfities. I confefs 
myfelf to be charmed with the fcheme ; and fincerely hope 
to fee it carried into execution, which I hear will be done, 
like other affairs of confequence, with all convenient peed. 
That academical rufticity, fo often and fo juftly com- 
plained of, will infallibly be polifh’d by a Profeflor of 
Bowing and Saltation. Indeed, there is a report, that 
the fame great perfonage intends alfo to introduce a Pro- 
feflor of Tumbling. ‘This (they fay) is contrived to pro- 
mote a quicknefs of fucceflion, viz. that while one fet of 
men are owing themfelves into preferment, another may 
be obliged to tumble out of it. 

Furthermore, it is not more a conveniency than a virtue 
to duck to one’s betters. It is an emblem of humility, a 
qualification highly, or rather lowly adapted to the fubaltern 
ftate of poverty, expectation, and dependency. It feems 
likewife to be neceffary, and refulting (to ufe Mr. Square's 
expreffion) from the ftne/s of things. As in the univerfe 
there is a feries of beings, fo in this world there is a con- 
catenation of ducking: The peer ducks to the prince, the 

knight 
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kriight to him, to him the fquire, and fo we go on; till 
we defcend to the dog who fawns upon his ragged 
matter. 

But, after all, how great an advocate foever I may aps 
pear for this art, or virtue, or both, yet I would not have 
it ftrain’d to an extream; I would not have ducking dege- 
nerate into proftration, nor complaifance into idolatry. I 
do therefore fincerely and heartily recommend to the Pro- 
feffor of Dancing the following method, wiz. to feparate 
ducking analytically into its refpective gradations and rank, 
according to order ; the nod, the bob, the ftoop, the bow, 
the fcrape, the capping or uncovering the jobberknol, and 
bend of one knee; which laft need not be taught but to 
young gentlemen of quality; becaufe it ought to be made 
ufe of only to the fovereign—As for the reft, viz. the 
nod, the bob, the ftoop, the fcrape, the bow, &c. he 
muft teach his pupils to apply them pro gradu et dignitate 
pretereuntium. ‘This if he does, I heartily wifh him fuc- 
cefs, and beg he would take under his patronage this 
CHAPTER OF Hats, with a do, dico, dedicoque; and the 
beft dow that an uninftructed collegian can make him. 


CHIMARICUS CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


The LIFE of 


Dr. FRANCIS CHEYNEL, 
CONCLUDED. 


UT the vigour of CHEYNEL was thought by his 
B companions to deferve profit as well as honour; and 
Dr. Barey, the Prefident of St. Zohn’s College, being not 
thore obedient to the authority of the Parliament than the 
reft, was deprived of his revenues and authority, with 
which Mr, CHEYNEL was immediately invefted; who, 
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with his ufual coolnefs and modefty, took poffeffion of the 
lodgings foon after by breaking open the doors 

This preferment being not thought adequate to the de- 
ferts or abilities of Mr. CHEYNEL, it was therefore defired 
by the committee of parliament, that the vifitors would 
recommend him to the le&turefhip of divinity founded by the 
Lady Marcaret. To recommend him and to choofe was 
at that time the fame; and he had now the pleafure of 
propagating his darling doctrine of predeftination, without 
interruption and without danger. 

Being thus flufhed with power and fuccefs, there is little 
reafon for doubting, that he gave way to his natural vehe- 
mence, and indulged himfelf in the utmoft excefles of 
raging zeal, by which he was indeed fo much diftin- 
guifhed, that, in a fatire mentioned by Woop, he is 
dignified by the title of Arch-vifitor ; an appellation which 
he feems to have been induftrious to deferve by feverity 
and inflexibility: For, not contented with the commiffion 
which he and his collegues had already received, he pro- 
cured fix or feven of the members of parliament to meet 
privately in Mr. Rousz’s lodgings, and aflume the ftile 
and authority of a committee, and from them obtained a 
more extenfive and tyranical power, by which the vifitors 
were enabled to force the folemn League and Covenant, and 
the negative cath upon all the members of the Univerfity, 
and to profecute thofe for a contempt who did not appear 
to a citation, at whatever diftance they might be, and 
whatever reafons they might affign for their abfence. 

By this method he eafily drove great numbers from the 
Univerfity, whofe places he fupplied with men of his own 
opinion, whom he was very induftrious to draw from 
other parts, with promifes of making a liberal provision 
for them out of the fpoils of heretics and malignants. 

Having in time almoft extirpated thofe opinicns which 
he found fo prevalent at his arrival, or at leaft obliged 
thofe, who would not recant, to an appearance of con- 
formity, 
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formity, he was at leifure for employments which deferve 
to be recorded with greater commendation. About this 
time, ‘many Socinian writers began to publifh their notions 
with great boldnefs, which the Prefbyterians confidering as 
heretical and impious, thought it neceflary to confute 5 
and therefore CHEYNEL, who had now obtained his 
Doétor’s degree, was defired in 1649 to write a vindica- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, which he performed, 
and publifhed the next year. 

He drew up likewife a confutation of fome Socinian 
tenets advanced by JoHN Fry, a man who fpent great 
part of his life in ranging from one religion to another, 
and who fat as one of the judges on the king; but was 
expelled afterwards from the houfe of commons, and dif- 
abled from fitting in parliament. Dr. CHEYNEL is faid 
to have fhewn himfelf evidently fuperior to him in the 
controverfy, and was anfwered by him only with an op- 
probrious book, againft the Prefbyterian clergy. , 

Of the remaining part of his life there is found only 
an obfcure and confufed account. He quitted the prefi- 
denthhip of St. ‘Zobn’s, and the profeflorfhip in 1650, as 
Catamy relates, becaufe he would not take the engage- 
ment; and gave a proof that he could fuffer as well as 
act ina caufe which he believed juft. We have indeed 
no reafon to queftion his refolution, whatever occafion 
might be given to exert it; nor is it probable, that he 
feared affliction more than danger, or that he would not 
have born perfecution himfelf for thofe opinions which in- 
clined him to perfecute others. 

He did not fuffer much on this occafion; for he retained 
the living of Petworth, to which he thence-forward con- 
fined his labours, and where he was very affiduous, and, 
as CALAMy affirms, very fuccefsful in the exercife of his 
miniftry ; it being his peculiar character to be warm and 
zealous in all his undertakings, 
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This heat of his difpofition, increafed by the uncommofi 
turbulence of the time in which he lived, and by the op- 
pofition to which the unpopular nature of fome of his em- 
ployments expofed him, was at laft heightened to diftraction, 
fo that he was for fome time difordered in his underftand- 
ing, as both Woop andCaramy relate, but with fuch diffe- 
rence, as might be expected from their oppofite principles. 
Woop appears to think that a tendency to madnefs was dif- 
coverable in a great part of his life; CaLAmy, that it was 
only tranfient and accidental, though in his additions to 
his firft narrative, he pleads it as an extenuation of that fury 
with which his kindeft friends confefs him to have acted on 
fome occafions. Woop declares that he died little better 
than diftracted ; CALAmy, that he was perfectly recovered 
to a found mind before the reftoration, at which time he re- 
tired to Preffon, a {mall village in Sufex, being turned out 
of his living of Petworth. 

It does not appear, that he kept his living till the general 
ejection of the Nonconformifts ; and it is not unlikely, 
that the afperity of his carriage, and the known virulence 
of his temper might have raifed him enemies, who were 
willing to make him feel the effects of perfecution which 
he had fo furioufly incited againft others ; but of this inci- 
dent of his life there is no particular account. 

After his deprivation he lived (till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1665) at a fmall village near Chiche/ler, upon a 
paternal eftate, not augmented by the large preferments, 
wafted upon him in the triumphs of his party; having 
been remarkable throughout his life, for hofpitality and con- 
tempt of money. 


os 
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ESSAY VI. 


Audite paucis: quod cum dixero, fi placuerit, 

Facitote. 

Ego vos credere hac mihi vehementer velim, 

Me, Hujus quicquid faciam, id facere caufa mea. 

Verum fi idem vobis prodeft, vos non facere infcitia eft. 
Ter. Eunuch. A. 5. Sc. ult. 


Ne I am fenfible, is fo grating to nature, as 
to be flighted and difregarded; I propofe therefore 
taking notice of fome of my correfpondents, whom I have 
hitherto neglected, in this paper; and do hereby thank 
the ingenious gentleman, who gave me good advice, and 
read me a leCture on the difficulty of writing. 

Receiv’d a letter from one who figns Hifforicus, in 
which there is a tedious ftory begun, continued through a 
whole fheet, and then broke off unconcluded with (to be 
continued in my next) at the bottom. 

Anfwer. I defire it may not be continued in his next. 

I muft beg of Mr. Srupe, who is fo earneft to have 
me publifh his letter, and adds, that it will almoft fill a 
whole paper, to confider, that when all the nonfenfe is ex- 
tracted from it, fix lines of fenfe will take up but very little 
room. 

To the Querift, who defires to know which was right, 
Tom Positive, or his wife, in an infignificant guarrel, 
which he relates. 

Anfwer. Much may be faid on both fides. 

Having thus anfwer’d thefe few, I fhall give the public 
the following epiftle, as I think it fomething curious, with- 
out alteration or omiffion of any thing, but a compliment 
in the beginning, which the author muft excufe my not 
jnferting. 





SIR 
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SIR, 


* * * * * * T make no doubt, therefore, but you will 
difagree with many of my fentiments, efpecially with this 
that I fhall lay down as a principle, that it is more eligible 
to fecm than to be learned; {o that if I have any acutenefs of 
thought, or delicacy of phrafe, (how fmalli a fhare of both 
which I poffefs, there is no neceflity to tell thofe who do 
not know me, and thofe who do, need no affurances of 
that fort) If I have in me any care or diligence (both 
which, I own, I always abhorr’d) now is the time when I 
mutt call in all thefe abilities, fuch as they are, to my af- 
fiftance, and do my utmoft endeavour with the fhadow of 
learning (for what fhou’d hinder me from owning that I 
am unable to do it with the fubftance ?) to fhew how much 
better ’tis to feem a fcholar, than to de one. 

There, Sir, is rhetorical beginning!— Turty’s fa» 
mous exordium to his oration for Archias is not, I'll be 
bold to fay, more beautiful ; nor does it abound more in 
that agreeable figure call’d egotifm. But I fhan’t have 
much to fay to Tutty; he was really learned :——tho’ 
this I muft obferve, that had he handled every other fub- 
ject as he did himfelf, he had certainly been one of us. 

I know I need not enlarge upon the beauties of learn- 
ing to you; nor would it be agreeable to me to meddle 
with fo hackney’d a fubjet ; it is fufficient, if I own they 
are very confpicuous and beaming, but then Lord, 
Sir! they are fuch a trouble to gain! One cannot poflibly 
.go through the fatigues of real ftudy, the fleeplefs nights 
and tedious days that are to be undergone, the weak’ning 
of the eyes, and pains of the head—what an army of 
diforders to lay fiege to a man’s brain! which they foon 
take, and as quickly difpoffefs his wits of that throne they 
once held. 

Now if people would take my advice, they fhould put 
en the mafk, and only be learned in appearance’: that 

will 
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will at once fave all the trouble ; and it is worth their while, 
for the fhadow of learning is generally (like the ghofts of 
deceas’d perfons) 


More fiercely bright, and larger than the life. 


Thus would you feem a poet: Have always ready fome 
lines of HomER to repeat, or (for the fake of their brevity) 
of Vircit’s hemiftics; be airy in your gait, feem fome- 
times in fecret raptures of infpiration—then you are a fon 
of PHoEBUs. 

But if the afpiring youth would gain the graver charac- 
ter of a mathematician, let him affe& a downcaft look, 
and contracted eye-brow; let him difpute in every com- 
pany, and yield not the moft trivial point without mathe- 
matical demonftration ; when he walks (tho’ that fhould be 
but feldom, and always alone) let his hands fall in perpen- 
dicular lines exaétly parallel to his fides, and there fufpend 
unmov’d.—Then what pointing as he goes along! and 
what whifpering, There goes the mathematician!—And is 
not this now a better method than the dry one of real 
ftudy ?—Dear Sir, there is no comparifon. 

But, fays an objector, fhould I fall into company that 
would difcover me? Should a man of fenfe and real 
learning expofe me, What is to be then done ?—This, I 
own, is a deplorable cafe ; and we have nothing left for it, 
but to exclaim with the truly learned PARTRipGE, (and 
with an application as juft as his) 


Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


But let a really wife man be always avoided, and let 2 
fcholar of mine ever fuit his company to his own capaci- 
ties ; to this end, let him frequent female affemblies, where 
he may defcant on the moft fafhionable cut of a coat, or 


harangue upon the bewitching beauties of a curl, while 
Numb. IX. Vol. IL Uu all 
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all the fair circle ftands wrapt in fecret admiration of his 
redoubted abilities. ‘IThefe are the methods to be taken, 
and fuch the paths to purfue them in. 

I think it was a part of CaTo’s character, that he had 
rather be than fem learned; but CaTo, I peremptorily af- 
firm, (men of my fect always peremptorily affirm) was a 
blockhead ; and, to the immortal honour of the prefent 
age be it faid, there are few fuch now; fome indeed there 
are, I am not afraid to fpeak my thoughts when I fay, that 
one the moft like him is no lefs a man than our prefent 
Lord Chancellor, let him refent it as he will. 

Well, Sir, when I firft began this letter I thought to 
have made it as long again, in order for the greater fhew 
of learning, but I recolleé& that I may poffibly be miftaken ; 
I fhall defift therefore, and not Jead you on with tirefome 
enlargements.—nothing is fo tedious as your enlargements, 
—I hate your enlargements ;—one is fo tir’d with pre- 
ambles and circumlocutions, that one is always wifhing 
an end to fo difagreeable a difcourfe, which fills the mind 
with Well, Sir, don’t be angry and I will have done, 
fuffer me only to conclude with 





Whoe'er he be that to be learn’d afpires, 
Let him read this, and be what he defires. 


Iam, SIR, Yours, &c. &c. 


PsEUDOSOPHUS, 


I cannot difmifs this letter without an obfervation, 
that the writer is not juft enough to the ladies, when he 
advifes his fcholar to frequent female aflemblies in general ; 
methinks if he had named the giddier part of that fex, it 
would have been civiller to them, and really better advice to 
the perfon he would inftru€t; for fhould his pupil once fall 
into the company of Eupox1a, Crarissa, or the fteady 
ARPASIA, he would make himfelf as ridiculous as if he 
were in the prefence of the moft thinking among men, 
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FURTHER THOUGETS 
On ASHLEY, and his Puncu-Hovse, 


with a few Hints concerning PORTER. 


Othing can be more agreeable, than to give encou- 
N ragement to extraordinary merit. We are therefore 
very glad, that the notice taken in our laft of the cele- 
brated AsHLEY, and his Punch-Houfe, has in any wife at- 
tracted the attention of the public. We acknowledge to 
have received (accompanied with a cag of excellent fhrub) 
a very polite letter from that eminent retailer of warm 
rum, acquainting us, that fince our laft number he has 
had a more than ordinary demand for three-penn’orths : 
and this he is grateful enough to attribute to our honour- 
able mention of him in our work. 

In return, we fhall endeavour to ferve him ftill further 
by printing, and recommending to the perufal of his cuf- 
tomers, the following epiftle, lately fent us from Lonpon. 


fom S$ T UD 2 FF, 


Mr. STuDENT, 


T was with the higheft degree of fatisfaétion, that I 
faw juftice done to one of the worthieft of my fellow- 
citizens, in your laft number. Mr. AsHtey’s public 
fpirit has been long known; but fuch is the grudging in- 
gratitude of the times, never commended, till the honeft 
LIvERYMAN generoufly exerted himfelf in his behalf, and 
fecured him immortality in URanra. But, I muft beg 
leave to obferve, the LIVERYMAN omitted one circumftance, 
which would have heighten’d Mr. AsHLEy’s patriotifn 
Uu 2 with 
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with all the force of contraft, On the other fide of the 
way, diametrically oppofite to Mr. AsHiey both in fitua- 
tion and {pirit, is written on a fign, 


Here tives BRAVO 


SUI IPSIUS COMMODO. 


Virtue and vice, light and darknefs, fomething and no- 
thing, cannot differ more from one another, than Mr. 
AsHiry and this Bravo. The former declares, that his 
Jabours are dedicated to the public; the latter, that his cares 
are all center’d in bimfelf. ‘The former fells punch for 
fame and the utility of the common-wealth, the latter re- 
tails beer, for private gain and domeftic emoluments. In 
@ word, as much as punch excells beer in the liquid crea- 
tion; fo far is Mr. ASHLEY fuperior to Bravo in the 
animal one. 


Your’s, 


An ANTI-GALLICAN, 


We in the main muft fubfcribe to the Autigallican’s opi- 


nion.—But while we are thus lavifh in the praifes of that 
exotic compofition Puncn, (which, 


to fay the truth, 
partly contributes to aggrandize our natural enemies, the 


French) \et us not derogate from the merits of PorTER, 

a liquor entirely Britih,—a liquor that pleafes equally the. 
mechanic and the peer,—a liquor which is the ftrength 
of our nation, the fcourge of our enemies, and which has 
given immortality to ALDERMEN. 

"Tis with the higheft fatisfa@tion that we can inform 
our Oxford Students, that Jf; herfelf has taken this divine 
Jiquor into her protedlion, and that the Adu/es recommend 
it to their votaries, as being far preferable to Hippacrene, 
Aganippe, the Ca/talian {pring, or any poetical water what- 


ever, 
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ever. Know then, that in the middle of the High-/rreet, 
at the fign of the King’s-Arms, oppofite to it’s oppofite, 
Juccins’s Coffee-Houfe, lives Carrain Jotty ; who, 
maugre the felfifh oppofition of his brother-publicans, out 
of a pure affection ‘to this Univerfity, and regardlefs of 
2 profit, reduc’d PorRTER from it’s original price 


£ Six-pence, and in large golden characters generoufly 
infoems us that he fells 


LONDON PORTER 
at Four-pence a Quart, 


As the Captain is a genius and a choice fpirit, he meets 
with the greateft encouragement from the gown, and 
fends PorTER to all the common-rooms. He, therefore, in- 
tends fhortly (in imitation of the great ASHLEY) to have 


the front of his houfe new vamp "d Ups and decorated with 
the following infcription. 


PRO BONO ACADEMICO, 


Here tives CAPTAIN JOLLY, 
WHO FIRST 
Repuc’p PORTER To 11’s PRESENT Pricz, 
AND 


Broucut THAT Liquor inTo University Esteem, 


P. S. We have juft receiv’d a letter from JoNATHAN 
Tyers of Vaux-Hall, Efq; defiring that his name may 
be immortaliz’d (with Mr. Asuiey’ s) as the original 


projector of Public Gardens, or Ridottes al Frefcos, in this 
Kingdom, 
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La&biu:t ft Bi 


From a PHYSICIAN at PETERSBURGH. 


7 following is an accurate tranflation of an origi- 
nal Latin letter, fent from an eminent Phyfician 
at Peterfburgh, when the Plague was laft in Calabria. 
This, we imagine, will be highly acceptable to the reader, 
as it contains feveral curious and ufeful particulars ; and at 


this time efpecially, as that diftemper now makes great 
havock in Turkey. 


SIR, 
na 


7A T the particular inftance of a friend of your's in 

thefe parts, I fhall give you a fucciné& account of the 
PEsTILENTIAL DisEAsE which happen’d in the Usrain 
a few years ago, and at which place I was prefent during 
the whole progrefs of the difeafe. 

There was no evident caufe or change either in the air 
or diet, that could be fuppofed to give rife to this difeafe. 
In ‘une there were many acute fevers, efpecially the 
fpotted, in which the urine was like pale beer. In uly 
the PLAcue began (which continued till winter) and 
was attended with buboes in the groin aud under the 
arms ; thefe laft were not fo frequent. A few had paro- 
tides or {wellings behind the ears. In the infected places 
no birds appeared in the air; but there was a kind of 
mift, though the fky was otherwife ferene. 

Thofe who fell fick felt inexpreffible anxieties about the 
heart, a pain in the fide, internal heat, a red counte- 
nance, with an outragious delirium. They died on the 
fecond or third day; and when they were open’d there ap- 
pear’d {mall livid fpots on the lungs. 


In 
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In fome it began with fhivering, cold, and a very flow 
weak pulfe; to thefe fucceeded a heat and burning, with 
a hard quick pulfe ; an anxiety ; a. palpitation of the heart ; 
a raving, or fleepinefs; extreme laffitude; a preflure and 
burning at the pit of the ftomach; a nau/fea, bilious vo- 
miting of a blackifh green, and fetid. If they did not 
vomit, the ftools were of the fame colour. When the 
difeafe was upon the decline, there was no fever, or other 
fymptoms but buboes and carbuncles. 

When the plague was at the height, if the buboes and 
carbuncles tended to fuppuration on the fifth day, the 
other fymptoms decreafed, and in five or fix weeks they 
recover'd, the fores running moft of the time. 

The carbuncles firft appeared as ared fpot under the 
cuticle, then the adjacent parts began to be livid, at 
length black and fwelled. The circumference was of an 
oval figure, of the fize of an egg, with fpots or puftules. 
Sometimes the puftules had a white apex exactly like the 
{mall pox; which was falutary. 

Many were killed by terror only. Many old men died, 
but no buboes or carbuncles appeared. Children under 
eight were all untouch’d ; women fuffer’d greatly; efpe- 
cially virgins ripe for matrimony. Drunkennefs was no 
prefervative : women to the fourth month of their preg- 
nancy, all efcap’d: after the fifth to the feventh, the in- 
fected died. ‘Thofe who had old ulcers were in no danger; 
nor yet thofe who had confumptions of the lungs. Such 
as had the bloody flux were fure to perifh. 

Amulets were of no ufe; bleeding doubtful ; fmoaking 
was faid to be a prefervative. But the fafeft practice 
was to feparate the fick from the found. The com- 
mon alexipharmacs were ufelefs. “Thofe who had a loofe- 
nefs were cured with emollient clyfters with turpentine and 
the yolks of eggs. 

The cure was begun with a vomit of the Indian root 

or 
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or white vitriol. Tartar emeti¢ created fpafms: To ftop 
the vomiting a plaifter of Venice treacle was applied out- 
wardly, and a proper dofe given inwardly. When the difeafe 


Was young, it was mitigated with rob of elder; with crabs ~ 


eyes ; fpirits of hartfhorn; theriae and vinegar ; bezoardic 
vinegar; nitre mixt with four grains of Camphire. Aci- 
dilated, diluting hot liquors were very beneficial. Whert 
the buboes appeared, hot broths with forrel. Bliftets laid 
on the buboes as foon 4s poffible, were very falutary. A 
large hard bubo was opened with a lancet; and brought to 
fuppuration with white precipitate and a digeftive oint= 
ment. Hard axillary tumours were taken out entire. It 
was always neceflary to fcarify the live parts near the car- 
buncle to promote a fuppuration. 

The beft prefervative; in my opinion, is to take every 
hight a grain of camphire mixt with a grain of mercurius 
aulcis. If infe&ted, to take ipecacuanha as above, with 4 
little nitre, or white vitriol. Then to take every three 
hours, fifteen grains of unwafh’d diaphoretic antimony ; 
a grain of mercurius dulcis, ahd two grains of camphire ; 
drinking a draught of milk or water gruel after them. 
To the groin apply melilot plaifter with camphire. If the 
groin feems tenfive, or the buboes lie deep, lay on a 
blifter. If the fkin looks red and fwells, with heat, burn- 
ing or pain; or if fpots appear, a carbuncle may be ex- 
pected ; and then lay fomething to draw it, and take a 
dram of the bark ‘every four hours, drinking milk water 
after it. : 

This is all I have to obferve in particular, which, if 
agreeable to your expectation, will be a great pleafure 
to 


SIR, &c. 


S * * *, 
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A PassaGE in Mitton reflored. 


ILTON in his Poem on the Death of a fair Infant, 
M a Nephew of his, (or, as Mr. Pecx obferves, more 
properly. his Niece) dying of a Cough, has the following 
ftanza, as it is printed in all the editions. 


VIII. 
Or wert thou that just Marp, who once before 
Forfook the hated earth, O tell me footh, 
And cam’ft again to vifit us once more? 
Or wert thou that fweet-/miling Youtu? 
Or that crown’d Marron fage white-robed Trutx? 
Or any other of that heavenly brood, 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome good? 


Here Mitton, as the ancients have done before, repre- 
fents the moral Virtues as Perfons. Justice is aptly de- 
{cribed as a Maid, Trutu as a Matron: But whom does 
he defign for the Youth? Befides, the deficiency in the vere 
is obvious at the firft fight. All the verfes in the other 
ftanzas (except the laft, which is an Alexandrine) confit 
of ten fyllables. But the line in queftion 


Or wert thou that fweet-fmiling Youth ? 


contains only eight. "That a word of two fyllables is dropt 
out of the original text, is therefore manifeft; and this 
we fhall now fupply from our author himéelf. 

Mitton in his Ode on the Nativity of CHRIST joins 
MERCY as a companion to Justice and TruTH: and 
they are generally joined together in Scripture. 


Numb, IX, Vol. II, Xx Yea 
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XV. 


Yea TruH and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 
Orb’d in a rainbow and like glories wearing: 
Mercy will fit between, 
Thron’d in celeftial fheen, 
With radiant feet the tiflued clouds down fteering. 


The reader, I doubt not, has by this filP’d up the line in 
queftion, 


Or wert thou [Mercy] that fweet-/miling Youth. 


The propriety of reprefenting Mercy as a Youth, the fea- 
fon of life when our affections are moft compaffionate and 
tender, need not to be infifted on. 


On the SCHEME for the Relief of 
CLERGYMENS Wipows. 


HE Scueme, which was publifh’d in the fourth 
T number of this work, for the relief of CLERGYMEN’s 
widows, has greatly excited the attention of the Public 
in general, and of the CrerGy in particular. Many 
ufeful hints have been fent us on this occafion; and we 
have the pleafure to inform our readers, that the affair 
is now under the confideration of thofe whom it moft con- 
cerns. We fhall therefore take leave of this fubject for 
the prefent with the following letter, the cenclufion of 
which we could with to fee put in immediate execution. 


Mr. StupENT, 


Greeably to the addrefs made to the Clergy of Great- 

i Britain, in the feventh number of your Mifcellany, 
défiring their o,inion of the ScHEmsg publifhed in. the 
fourth 
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fourth number of that work, for raifing a fund for the 
maintenance of the widows and children of the infertour 
Clergy, 1 have ventur’d to fend you mine, to be commu- 
nicated to the fociety of clergymen, who are fo benevo- 
lent as to affemble weekly for the promotion of that good 
defign. 

In the firft place then, I fear that one day’s pay in the 
year of every ecclefaftic, even from the archbifhop to the 
curate, would fcarce be fufficient to anfwer the demands 
of all fuch poor widows and orphans of clergymen, as 
might ftand in need of relief—And in the next, I great- 
ly fufpect that fuch of the dignify'd clergy and pluralifis, 
who may be fuppofed leaft concerned in the fuccefs of 
fuch a SCHEME, tho’ moft able to promote it, would be 
very unwilling to let the world know the exaét income of 
their different preferments ; without which knowledge it 
would be impoffible to levy a day’s pay upon them. And 
as in faét, the richer part of the clergy have all along 
oppofed an attempt made for a more exact valuation of 
benefices, fo ’tis highly probable that they will ftill conti- 
nue to do the fame; tho’ fuch a valuation fhould tend ever 
fo much. to the relief of their inferiour brethren, upon 
whom too many of the great-ones are apt to look down 
with an eye of contempt, inftead of pity. So that if the 
fuccefs of this SCHEME is to depend upon the protection 
and encouragement it meets with from the heads of the 
church, I fear it will foon prove abortive; as another 
very plaufible one did, a few years ago, notwithftanding 
the plan thereof was put into the hands of every Bifhop 
and Dean in the kingdom; of which an abftrac&t was 
publifh’d in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1745, p. 166. 

The only method therefore that I can think likely to 
fucceed, is, to have a number of petitions to the Houfe 
of Commons drawn up, which might be difperfed, by 
proper perfons, into every diftin& diocefe, in. order to 
get them figned by the inferiour Clergy themfelves, which 
n Xx 2 might 
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might eafily be effected at the archidtaconal vifitations of 
each, where the Clergy would of courfe be aflembled to- 
gether, and glad to embrace fuch an opportunity of giv- 
ing their unfeigned affent to a ScHEME which feems fo 
likely to prevent thofe various diftreffes which muft other- 
wife almoft unavoidably fall upon their widows and chil- 
dren.—If this were done, there could be no room to‘doubt 
of the concurrence of Parliament, inafmuch as an act was 
pafs’d (upon their petitioning for it) a few years ago, for 
providing a maintenance for the widows of minifters in 
Scotland. Which a& it would not be amifs to confult, as 


it may probably afford fome hints for the better profecution 
of fo neceflary a defign. 


I am, fir, yours, &c, 
Fune 35 1751. 
A YORKSHIRE CLERGYMAN. 


On the SIN of LIVING SINGLE. 


By te FEMALE STUDENT. 


Vidi ego jam juvenem, premeret cum ferior atas, 
Meerentem ftultes prateriiffe dies. 
TIBULL,. 


S I have already acquainted the reader with the cir- 
A cumftances of my life and my prefent fituation, he 
will doubtlefs be furpriz’d that I fhould chufe to handle a 
fubjeé&t which feems to reflect a difcredit on my felf. But 
at the fame time I beg him to confider, that tho’ I am 
(in the vulgar phrafe) a fufty Orp Marp, yet I am not fo 
by defire or inclination. Nor would I be thought to 
write out of pique, peevifhnefs, or refentment. 

I look back with pleafure on the paft tranfactions of my 
life, and reflect on the many opportunies, which pride or 
caprice 
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caprice prevented my embracing, with a moft philofophical 
indifference. Indeed, I am univerfally allow’d to be a 
very good-humour’d fpinfter for my years. 

Can there be a creature more ridiculous and contempti- 
ble than an Otrp Marp? (A freedom of expreffion may 
fairly be allow’d me, who am a woman, and tho’ much 
againft my will, of that fpecies my felf.) An Oxp 
Marp is continually uneafy ; froward, petulant, and fuf- 
picious; afluming to herfelf a prerogative of fuperiority 
on account of her great prudence, forfooth, in having 
fteer’d fafely thro’ the ocean of life without fplitting on that 
dangerous rock, Matrimony. ‘Thus does fhe turn diflike 
into choice, and wifely makes a virtue of neceffity. 

The great caufe which contributes to Otp Marpism 
is the natural vanity inherent in our fex; and which makes 
us believe, that at any time we may infure to ourfelves 
what we hold indifpenfably our duty for a while to reject. 
In the funfhine of our youth we fee a fwarm of lovers 
perpetually buzzing about us, which gradually leflens and 
flies off, as the evening approaches. We do not ourfelves 
indeed know, that our charms imperceptibly lofe their at- 
tractive force; and while we can reign alone in the ty- 
ranny of beauty, we are loth to have our power diminifh’d 
by refigning the empire. 

Tho’ Cambridge is a place, where (as I have already 
fhewn) GALLANTRY is cultivated with the utmoft fedu- 
lity, yet this SIN OF LIVING SINGLE grofsly prevails in 
it. But this is, in fome meafure, owing to too great 
abundance, for plenty makes a difficulty of choice: our 
girls are too {crupuloufly nice, and by aiming above the 
mark, frequently fall fhort of it. I have known many in- 
ftances of celebrated BEauTies, who, after having tri- 
umph’d in the wantonnefs of power, have feen themfelves 
difregarded, deferted, and defpifed. 

Mifs Bersy PeEvisH is a beautiful young lady of this 
place, As it is impertinent to enquire ftrictly into the 
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age of young ladies, we cannot exactly afcertain the years 
of this amiable fpinfter: but, upon a moderate computa- 
tion, ’twould be unjuft to fuppofe her much turn’d of fifty. 
I remember, I had the honour to fucceed her in quality of 
a Toast ; and when I began firft to be in vogue, Mifs 
was then upon the decline, This lady entertains the 
higheft notions of virtue; and having repented of her 
former follies, has made a moft folemn vow of cha/fity, 
which fhe is determin’d by no temptations whatever to 
break. She has the utmoft abhorrence of that vile, odious, 
filthy creature, man; and looks upon matrimony to be the 
moft vulgar thing imaginable. She is always declaiming 
againft the immorality, the profanenefs, the debauchery of 
the age.—La! how forward the girls are !—impudent crea- 
tures!— and then the young gownfmen ! — nafty, nafty 
fellows !—what a pafs is this world come to !—Befides, 
—all the girls are intolerable; they have not the kaf 
beauty :—fuch a one is crooked; another has no com- 
plexion ; another is aukward :—well! what fignifies talk- 
ing? I know, when I was of that dowdy’s age there,— 
la! how can the fool think herfelf pretty ? 

Mifs Betsy, you may imagine, is withal very devout. 
She goes to church conftantly (with a large quarto bible 
under her arm) twice a day; and after prayers are over, 
fhe confabulates a whole hour at the church-door with 
fome pious old woman about the faults of her neighbours. 
*Tis from this religious principle, that fhe is fo bufy in 
prying into the fecrets of families, and fo indefatigable, if 
fhe can difcover a flaw in any character, in publifhing it to 
the world : — becaufe ’tis a charity to let people know their 
faults, and a dirdne/s to put them to the blufh. Her no- 
tions of virtue and morality are fo refin’d, and fhe is fo very 
good herfelf, that fhe can’t bear the leaft flip in another, 
She fadly complains of the remifsnefs of folks in their at- 
tendance at church.—They never come but of a funday, 
and then very often but once—fuppofe they are trades~ 
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people, fure they can fpare one hour in a day.—Poor, 
wicked, worldly wretches! what will become of them?— 

A frequent refleGtion on the wickednefs of the world 
has put her out of all patience: nothing goes to her mind : 
new crofles, new vexations, new difappointments perplex 
her every hour in the day. She changes her maid every 
month, and cannot get one to pleafe her.—Sure never was 
any thing fo plaguing as thefe fervant-wenches : — how 
carelefs !—-how idle !—we muft always be at their tails :— 
and fo faucy too!—If fhe hires a young one, the girl is 
giddy, and has the fellows always after her ;—if an old 
one, fhe drawls and creeps about, and is fo dull, there’s 
no bearing her. A fettled frown is always on her brow, 
which age has improv’d into wrinkles: nor does ever fhe 
even fmile ; for fhe holds it beneath the dignity of human 
nature to laugh. 

But alas, poor woman! what can fhe do? She has 
enough indeed to live on, and wants no fuperfluities :— 
but then things are fo extravagantly dear, and tradefinen 
fo exorbitant and extortionate, that fhe is almoft ruin’d, 
She will fquabble for a farthing with the milk-maid; and 
her memory is fo impair’d, that fhe frequently forgets fhe 
owes any thing at the chandler’s. She is very charitable in 
Her nature ; but if a blind or lame beggar fue for one far- 
thing or an half-penny, fhe bids them go and work, be- 
caufe fhe won’t encourage idlenefs. Many more inftances 
I could enumerate of the extraordinary piety, benevolence, 
generofity, virtue, and fo on, of the amiable Mifs Previsu; 


but I muft make room for the following polite and fenfible 
letter. 





Coll. Oxford, Fune 11, 1751. 
Mapan, 


S the character I bear in this Univerfity, is that of 
a profefs’d critic-general on pamphlets, and as my 
opinion is look’d upon as infallible and oracular in a cer- 
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tain coffee-houfe frequented by W1Ts, where a fub- 
fcription is carried on for raking together the dulne/s of 
the age; 1 think I may take the liberty (without being 
ftyl’d Prig, Fop, Witling, or Poetafter) of tranfmitting you 
my free and candid fentiments on your monthly produc- 
tions. And firft, Madam StupeENntT, with as much /2- 
conic politenefs as poffible, I beg leave to inform you, that 
you pretend to that choice ingredient of good writing 
Humour, without having one fyllable of it. In a word, 
Madan, if you have any Humour at all, it is that low fpecies 
of it, never fo much as heard of in Greece and Rome, ori- * 
ginally invented by Tom Brown of black-guard memory, 
and now firft revived by the FEMALE Stupenr. ' 

This fpecies (if it may be called a fpecies) I my felf, in 
right of the fublime critical chara€ter with which the 
fenfible Men of cur houfe have invefted me, have chriften’d 
Jack-puppING Humour. ‘To define it were utterly im- 
practicable. However, thus much may be faid of it, that 
it is made up of ill-breeding, and ill-nature, and difcovers 
a remarkable want of claffical reading, and a relifh for au- 
thors of true tafte. It treats of fubje€ts of a vague nature, 
and is (befides it’s ‘ack-pudding affinity) of a mere “fack-lan- 
thorn nature, neither here nor there; in fhort, it is a topfy-turvy, 
thapfodic, mifcellaneous method of writing. But, to come 
to the point. What I would recommend to you is to leave 
off feribbling, and fit down ferioufly to fewing. 

Why, Madam, you are nothing more than a bankrupt 
in beauty, a mere difcarded toaft! I aflure you, Mrs. 
STUDENT, you have no more chance of getting reputa- 
tion by your Pen, than you had of getting a hufband by 
your Perfon. 


Yours, 


FRANK FIZZ-PUFF, 
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EPISTLE t Mr. Tuomsoyn, 
On the Firft Edition of bis SEASONS. 
“By Mr. SomeRvVILLE, Author of th Cuaces &ci 


O bright, fo dark, upon an April day, 
The fun darts forth, or hides his various ray 5 
So high, fo low, the lark afpiting fings, 
Or drops to earth again with folded wings ; 
So fmooth, fo rough, the fea that laves our fhores, 
Smiles in a calm, or in a tempeft roars. 
Believe me, THOMSON, ’tis not thus I write, 
Severely kind, by envy four’d or fpite : 
Nor would I rob thy brows to grace my own; 
Such arts are to my honeft foul unknown. 
I read thee over as a friend fhould read, 
Griev’d when you fail, o’erjoy’d when you fucceed, 
Why fhould thy Mufe, born fo divinely fair, 
Want the reforming toilet’s daily care? 
Drefs the gay maid, improve each native grace} 
And call forth all the glories of her face: 
Studioufly plain, and elegantly clean, 
With unaffected fpeech, and eafy mien; 
Th’ accomplifh’d nymph, in all her beft attire, 
Courts fhall applaud, and proftrate crouds admire; 
Difcreetly daring, with a ftiff’ned rein, 
Firm in thy feat, the flying fteed reftrain. 
Tho’ few thy faults, who can perfe€tion boaft ? 
Spots in the fun, are in his luftre loft: 
Yet e’en thofe fpots expunge with patient care, 
Nor fondly the minuteft error fpare. 
For kind and wife the parent, who reproves 
The flighteft blemifh in the child he loves. 
Nuinb. IX. Vol. I. Yy Read 
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Read Puiiips much, confider Mit Tron more; 

But from their drofs extraét the purer ore. 
To coin new words, or to reftore the old, 
In Southern bards is dangerous and bold ; 
But rarely, very rarely, will fucceed, 

WVhen minted on the other fide the Tweed. 

Let perfpicuity o'er all prefide 
Soon fhalt thou be the nation’s joy and pride. 
The rhyming jingling tribe, with bells and fong, 
Who drive their limping Pega/us along, 

Shall learn from thee in bolder flights to rife, 
To {corn the beaten road, and range the fkies. 
A genius fo refin’d, fo juft, fo great, 
In Britain’s ifle fhall fix the Mufe’s feat ; 
A new Parnaffus fhall create at home, 
Rules from thy works each future Bard fhall draw, 
Thy works, above the critic’s nicer law, 
And rich in brilliant gems without a flaw. —— 





Qa 





On feeing the Pitture of Mifs R— G 


Drawn by Mr. VERELsT of Threadneedle-ftreet. 


N,; 


HALL candid * Prior, in immortal lays, 
Thy anceftor with generous ardour praife 5 
Who, with his pencil’s animating pow’r, 
In livelieft dies immortaliz’d a flow’? 
And fhall no juft, impartial bard be found, 
Thy more exalted merits to refound ; 
Nho givit to beauty a perpetual bloom, 
And lively grace, which age fhall not confume ; 
Nho mak’ft the {peaking eyes with meaning roll, 
And paint’ft at once the body, and the foul ? 


C. S-—t. 


* Sce Verfes on a Flower painted by Vernier. 
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Jo Dr. S W IF T. 
' Occafion’'d by GULLIVER’s Travels. 


Could I fing in fuch harmonious ftrains, 
AsGiumpAaLctitcu for GritpRic’s fofs complains; 

Thou, thou, dear Swirt, my darling theme fhould’ft be, 
And all my fongs compos’d in praife of thee. 

Did Lilliput confefs my rightful fway, 
And fwarms of fubjeéts my commands obey 5 
(Ah would you not the fairy rule difdain) 
O’er fwarms of fubjeéts you fhould monarch reign. 
The higheft rock, whofe awful brow commands 
The diftant ocean, and Blefufcuan \ands,' 
By curious workmen fcoop’d with. dextrous carey 
Should fhelter thee from the inclement air. 
Millions of fwans their fnowy down fhould fpread, 
To raife thy couch, and fill thy fwelling bed. 
Or, of confinement tir’d, if thou would’ft prove 
The open air, and thro’ thy kingdom rove ; 
To form thy car ten thoufand bulls fhould pay 
Their hides, and forefts fhould the ax obey ; 
Whilft forty thoufand horfes ftrengly ty’d, 
With gaudy trappings deck’d, the pomp fhould guide ; 
Innumerable flaves fhould round thee wait, 
To guard thy perfon, and advance thy ftate. 

Or were I Brobdignag’s prodigious queen, 
In triumph on my crown fhould’ft thou be feen. 
Within fome turkey egg’s capacious fhell, 
A palace fhould be form’d where thou might’ft dwell. 
Butterflies’ wings their fofteft down fhould yield, 
With which thy bed and pillow fhould be fill’d ; 
Whilft rofe-leaf curtains fhould thy eye-lids fhade, 
Leaft Sou’s fierce beams thy flumbers fhould invade. 
The tongues of humming birds, and infects rare, 
Should feed thy palate with delicious fare. 

34 To 
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To banifh from thy heart intruding woe, 
A grape each day fhould in thy goblets flow ; 
On fine broad dock for thee I’d gardens frame, 
Like thofe which gain’d SEMIRAMIS a name. 
Or were Laputa’s floating ifland mine, 
For thee I would the airy realm refign. 
Lagaao’s bottled fun-beams fhould give light 
To my apartment in: the darkeft night. 
Would fome Glubdrubdrib fage to me impart 
The powerful fecrets of his magic art ; 
Heroes and kings at thy command fhould rife, 
And fcenes of pleafure dance before thy eyes. 
Or in my form and foul were there combin’d 
An HELEN’s beauty with an HouyNHNw’s mind, 
With thefe perfections I'd be thine alone, 
Nor leave thee to be partner of a throne. 


O D E 
To an EAGLE confin'’d in a Cottece-Court. 


Quis tam crudeles optavit fumere panas, 
Cui tantum de te licuit ? 





Virc. 


Atque affigit humi divine particulam aure. Hor. 


2 

Mperial bird, who wont to foar 

High’ o’er the rolling cloud, 
Where Hyperborean mountains hoar 

Their heads in Ether fhroud ; 
Thou fervant of almighty Jove, 
Who, free and fwift as thought, could’ft rove 

Torthe bleak north’s extremeft goal ; 
Thou, who magnanimous could’ft bear 
‘The fovereign thund’rer’s arms in air, 
And fhake thy native pole! +— 

















y 
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Il. 
Oh cruel fate! what barbarous hand, 
What more than Gothic ire, 
At fome fierce tyrant’s dread command, 
To check thy daring fire, 
Has plac’d thee in this fervile cell, 
Where Difcipline and Dulnefs dwell, 
Where Genius ne’er was feen to roam; 
Where ev'ry felfifh foul’s at reft, 
Nor ever quits the carnal breaft, 
But lurks and fneaks at home! 


Il. 

Tho’ dim’d thine eye, and clipt thy wing, 

So grov’ling! once fo great! 
The grief-infpired Mufe fhall fing 

In tend’reft lays thy fate. 
What time by thee fcholaftic Pride 
Takes his precife, pedantic ftride, 

Nor on thy mis’ry cafts a care, 
The ftream of love ne’er from his heart 
Flows out, to ac fair pity’s part; 

But ftinks, and ftagnates there. 


IV. 

Yet ufeful ftill, hold to the throng —- 

Hold the reflecting glafs, 
That not untutor’d at thy ‘wrong 

The paffenger may pafs : 
Thou type of wit and fenfe confin’d, 
Cramp’d by th’ oppreffors of the minds 
- Born to look downward on the ground 3 
Type of the fall of Greece and Rome ; 
While more than mathematic gloom, 

Envelopes all around ! 





May 5, 175%. Zosimus ZEPHYRINUS, 
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Upon BeNTLEY’s Emendations of Miron, 


HEN Mitrton’s forfeit life was in debate, 
\ * Some urg’d his crimes, and fome th’ unfettled ftate ; 
Hype * paus’d :——now keen refentment fill’d his breaft, 
Now foftnefs footh’d, while genius fhone confefs’d : ——- 
At length the ling’ring ftatefman thus his thoughts exprefs’d. 
When I confider, with impartial view, 
The crimes he wrought, the good he yet may do; 
His violated faith and fictions dire, 
His tow’ring genius and poetic fire ; 
I blame the rebel, but the bard admire. 
Mercy unmerited his mufe may raife, 
To found his monarch’s, or his maker’s praife. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fate ; 
By BenTLey’s pen reduc’d to woful ftate, 
Far more thou’lt dread his friendfhip than our hate. 
ProcrusTEs like, he'll ever find pretence 
To ftrain, or pare thee to his wretched fenfe. 
Rack’d, fkrew’d, enerv’d by emendation fad, 

The hangman had not us’d thee half fo bad. 








* Lord CLARENDON. 


Autsopus J, Frrenp, M. D. 


U domi, felix, Britonum Machaon, 
Sublevas zgros, adimifque letho, 
Nec tibi mufe, nec amica mufis 
Otia defunt. 
Uda me * tellus, pelagi propago 
Detinet fato profugum ; proterva 
Regibus tellus, vacuafque lucri ex- 
ofa camzenas, 


* Beicium, 
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Craffus hic aer, et hebes virim gens, 
Barbaro fquallens habitu, efferifque 
Moribus, durum genus, hofpitique in- 
hofpita turba, 
Hic egc halecim in patria, hinc & inde ig- 
narus, ignotufque vagor : tamen nec 
Impotens matris furor, aut rejecte 
Ira puellz, 
Aut vafri Brooki infidiz, expeditum 
Territant curis; fed apertus erro, 
Negligens quo pes ferat, aut viai 
Dudtus aquofe. 
Nunc per inftruétas nitidé plateas, 
Nunc per hortorum fpatia, ordinefque 
Suaviter mixtos, eo ; nunc per amnes 
Arte recifos 
Tendo, qua multus trahitur caballo 
Linter, ignavis rate vel quadriga 
Gratior, fomnum capere, an Lyzi 
Munera malint. 
Templa, quz cultu meliore digna, 
Buftaq; heroum video; forumque 
Ere qua fufo erigitur Batavim 
Gloria Erafmus. 
Inde me fpiff, haud bené curiofus, 
Infero burf: nihil hic negoti 
Nil agens rerum, at medius corone huc 
Trudor & illuc. 
Multus hic fermo, quid ubiq; merces, 
Quid novi apportent tabula, quid anceps 
Italus, Teuto quid agit quaterno 
Foedere fretus, 
Hic lare in parvo properans Falerni 
Poculis ficcum relevare guttur, 
Talibus patrem pueros monentem 


Audio diétis : 
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€ Jre vos, inquit, mea ftirps parentis 
« Emula, accendat facra vos libido, 
“¢ Dia fpes auri, nec opum reclamet . 

*© Quis fatur, Ohe! 

“¢ Per nefas, per fas ruite, O Batavi, 
*¢ Patrio ritu; quid iniquum & equum 
“¢ Viderint Angli, facitote vos quo- 


Sic pater—plaudit patre digna proles, 

Et lubens di€to obfequitur : crumenz 

Jam timens me profipio, domumque 
Sofpite tandem. 

fEre, fed feflus fedeo: hic Maronis 

Dium opus pofco, numerofve Flacci, 

Dulcis aut fcripta Hippocratis revolvo in- 
terprete Friendo. 

Sic tuis abfens videor potiri, 

Friende praclare, alloquiis ; fepultam 

Deme quod fponfam doleo, et dolebo 
Mente fat zequus. 


END of the ninth number. 





















‘¢ cunque modo rem.” 
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Of RETIREMENT. 


Quis reprehendet otium noftrum, qui in eo non modo nofmet- 
ipfos hebefcere et languere nolumus, fed etiam ut plurimis 
profimus enitimur ? CICERO. 


l K [HEN I confider the retirement of Atprnus into 
the rural tranquillity, which has long been the de- 
termined aim of his defigns; I rejoice at the quiet that 
great man is about to enjoy, but grieve that the public 
muft be deprived of fo ufeful an example, fo induftrious a 
patriot, fo great a genius. I think all the fuperior ranks 
of mankind fhould enter into a combination to make bufi- 
nefs eafy to a benevolent mind ; but, on the contrary, they 
feem induftrious to add thorns to the rofes of popular ap- 
plaufe ; they perplex the great affairs which they are un- 
Zi able 
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able to tranfaét, and endeavour to darken the génius, in 
whofe brightne(fs their inferior abilities are eclipfed. 

The condué of ALBinus has, you know, been fuffici- 
ently talked of ; and the difcourfe I have occafionally heard 
lately upon this fubjeét, has led me undefignedly into fome 
refletions on Sorrrupe. The refult of my thoughts is, 
perhaps, what I may find reafon to vary from; but, at 
prefent, I think none have a right to RETIRE, but thofe 
who have eminently diftinguifhed themfelves in a public 
character, or have exhaufted the vigour, of their under- 
ftanding and conftitution in the difcharge of domeftic and 
focial duties. RETIREMENT ought to be the reward of 
virtuous and ufeful induftry, not an indulgence to a lazy 
inaCtivity of temper and an inglorious repofe. 

Mr. Pore (in one of his letters) tells us, fome men, 
like fome piCtures, are fitter for a corner than for a full 
light; and therefore concludes, that people, who are of this 
character, are defigned by providence for the .RETIRE- 
MENT that coincides with their inclination. If popular 
applaufe and eminence were the great end of human na- 
ture, I fhould readily acquiefce in this opinion; but it is 
not for the admiration, but for the benefit of fociety we 
are created ; and thofe, whofe genius and abilities feem the 
moft inconfiderable, ought to wait in expectation for the 
call of omnipotence. ‘They may never, perhaps, become 
field-marfhals or generals, but they may be ufeful in infe- 
rior ftations, and contribute to accomplifh the defigns of 
the more illuftrious : — they may fill up a rank, or fet fire 
to acannon, and have no right to turn themfelves out of 
the way of providence, upon pretence that they are not 
important enough to advance its purpofes, 

I might add, that the whole body of mankind have a 
title to the induftry of every individual; and, methinks, a 
man, who voluntarily fecludes himfelf from fociety merely 
to enjoy the indolence of RETIREMENT, fhould be made 
fenfible of his error, by thofe objects which feem to in- 
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dulge it. Every tree, every animal, every flower, every 
infe&t might be thought to reproach his inaétivity, and 
call out upon his induftry ; the trees fhould awaken it to 
architecture, the beafts to the improvement of the foil, the 
flower to the confideration of the fcandal of lofing that 
momentary fpace allowed to his endeavours, and the infec 
fhould remind him, that no creature is fo contemptible 
and infignificant, but it may, by fome means or other, con- 
tribute to the advantage of created nature. 

But the munificent patron, the honeft ftatefman, the re- 
ligious divine, the faithful friend, and ingenious artift, re- 
tires upon a different foundation, and goes but to delight 
in the fruition of thofe beings to whofe benefit he has in- 
duftrioufly contributed. ALBINUs retires to view, in a 
philofophical folitude, the progrefs and completion of thofe 
noble defigns he has concerted, for the general profit of 
mankind and the caufe of virtue. He has done the good 
action, and flies from the gaudy praife, which the breath of 
man can beftow, to the more elegant enjoyment of that 
fecret applaufe, which the confcioufnefs of having acted 
uprightly diffufes over the foul. It is not alone from a 
reyiew of his own benevolence, that he reaps fatisfaction ; 
he can extract ufeful and pleafing reflections even from the 
ill conduct of others: their ingratitude, their vanity, their 
folly, give a relifh to the rural fincerity, noble fimplicity, 
and aftonifhing wifdom of nature. His Sotrrupe is a 
kind of beatific vifion, in which he truly enjoys that ho- 
nefty of mind, which once fhone out for the univerfal be- 
nefit of the world, but now is the fource of his own do- 
meftic happinefs: it was once a ftream, which nourifhed 
the roots of virtue and knowledge in the public fcenes of 
life, and is now a fountain fpringing with continual fatis- 
faction in his own bofom. 

This is the kind of Rer1REMENT, which the virtuous 
fhould wifh for, which God allows, and which, it is con- 
fiftent with the duties we owe to fociety, to enjoy. But i 
Zz2 is 
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is not to be found in the cloifters of monks, the peevith 
folitude of the difcontented, in the melancholy of fome 
tempers, or the idlenefs of others. 

I am better pleas’d with thofe primitive faints, who pro- 
pagated the light of the gofpel.by their dangerous and labo- 
rious pilgrimages into foreign parts, than with thofe who 
fequefter’d themfelves from the world, and lived in caverns 
and forefts on the draughts which the cool fprings afforded 
them, and the fruits of the wildernefs. The latter might 
be happier in themfelves, but the former were more bene- 
ficial to fociety ; and fure it was a ftronger inftance of re- 
ligious fortitude to encounter than to fly from temptations, 
to meet the fury of ignorance and heathenifm, than to re- 
fign pleafures and enjoyments, which their religion con- 
vinced them were infubftantial, elufive, and tranfitory. 

It is a blameable bafhfulnefs that reftrains us from exer- 
cifing our genius for the ufe of the public, as it is a vain- 
glorious folly that pufhes us on moving machines beyond 
our ftrength to manage; and I am of opinion, that, in 
fact, there is no one good quality more miftaken than this 
of modefty. Blufhes are by no means certain marks of 
of this virtue: they often, it is true, attend where fhe re- 
fides, and, as often, we find them fpreading their delufive 
crimfon over the countenance, when the heart is infenfible 
of fhame. I take this perfection to be rather the effe& of 
a freedom from guilt, than a confidence in fuperior merit : 
and if this be its nature, why fhould it be afhamed to ap- 
pear? Why fhould it feek to hide itfelf in corners, if it 
fhine true upon the touchftone ? 

I am apt to believe, that half the hermits of old time 
had rather vicious than pious motives for their ReTiRE- 
MENT ; one perhaps was fond of idlenefs, another weary 
of, another diflatisfied with the world, and by complying 
with the bias of their tempers, they imagined they had 
performed mighty works of fupererogation. 
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‘To conclude, if we are virtuous, let our virtues benefit 
the world by their influence ; let them participate the na- 
ture of the divine being from whence they proceed. And 
if we retire, let it be to avoid popular applaufe, and to en- 
joy the fatisfaction arifing from our own integrity ; let it be 
into a fhade of laurel, and not into a bed. of rofes; let us 
live as we fhould do, and we fhall always be fure of one 
RETIREMENT, which neither public commotions, nor 
private misfortunes can invade; and that is,—in our own 
bofoms, where we fhall -meet with that calm ferenity, felf- 
approbation, and rectitude of thinking, which only can 
render life fupportable, againft the vices of mankind, the 
affaults of paffion, and the frowns. of fortune. 


ESSAY VII, 





Quibus in mediis fic deinde locutus, 
Accipite hac animis, latafque advertite mentes, 


VIRGIL. 


Aving promis’d a conclufion of the lady’s advice to a 

ftudent at the univerfity, 1 here perform that pro- 
mife; and defire every young gentleman’s particular at- 
tention, as the time is come in which they may put the 
precepts of it in practice. 

“¢ As foon as your fummer-vacation is begun, I would ad- 
vife you to take a jaunt immediately to town; a poft-chaife 
is the fpeedieft conveyance you can have, and is, befides, a 
very convenient vehicle to fleep in; put yourfelf into one 
on a Saturday night about twelve, by which means you 
will efcape the dull oratory at St. Mary’s, and yet be time 
enough to admire Henley’s. Ido fuppofe you have a horfe 
to attend Newmarket and other races, but don’t hack him 
out by your London journies; he is fafe enough under the 
¢are of the jockey who help’d you tohim. As foon as 


you 
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you arrive in town, procure a drefs quite in tafte, which 
you may difpofe of for half the coft before your return, 
for it is not the part of a-prudent perfon to let his money 
lie byvufelefs. 

If you have any relations ‘in town, it would be proper 
to take lodgings as far from them as may be; for you will 
have too much good-nature to give them uneafinefs ; and, 
from the prejudice of education, they may not be pleas’d 
with your politer notions.. In the mornings, if you are 
high-bred enough, you are to go to White’s, where whift 
may engage you till the mafquerade, ridotto, or fome other 
polite amufement calls you away ; or, if the play-houfes are 
not fhut up, you may fee an act or two at both theatres, 
to qualify you for a judge of the performers at both 
houfes, but never go without a cat-call. In fhort, I would 
advife you to be acquainted, with every fafhionable 
diverfion, which, at the fame time that they eafe your 
pocket, will treafure up for you a ftore of fenfible reflec- 
tions when you may have outliv’d your fortune and cannot 
purchafe them; and what a happinefs this is, I appeal to 
all wife folks, who agree, that that life is ill-fpent which 
cannot afford fenfible refleGtions at the conclufion of it. 

When you are in the country, fhew your talents by being 
the mouth of every company you enter; argue and dif- 
pute inceflantly to let them fee you have not been at the 
Univerfity for nothing. ‘Treafure up in your memory all 
the abfurd ftories you have either read or heard ; and relate 
them as the aéts and fayings of a north-country lad of 
your college. If you dine with his worfhip and the ladies, 
you have a fine opportunity of difplaying your learning, 
by repeating fome lines of Grey’s Memoria Technica, which 
you may tell the ladies are fome of the fineft in the Iliad; 
for nothing founds grander than the Greek language. You 
may employ your mornings in hunting with the ‘young 
fquire ; at noon, propofing queftions to the butler, which 
muft be fuch as he can’t folve, otherwife. you'll lofe the 
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reputation you had before fo ingenioufly acquired. You 
muft not forget to make love to the ladies, for your own 
amufement, but with no further view; for I muft advife 
you to keep (or at leaft pretend fo) your heart to your 
taylor’s or barber’s daughter, whilft you ftay in the Uni- 
verfity ; by this means you will gain time, (which all fages 
antient and modern efteem precious) and if they fhould be 
preffing for their money, you will gain —— their bills 
befides, which, upon occafion, may be pull’d out of your 
pocket book, and kifs’d before the young fellows of your 
acquaintance, with an ah! poor fool, I pity her! 
I warn you not to be too forward before the rector, a 
grave behaviour before him will induce him to recommend 
you to his worfhip’s notice, as a modeft fcholar ; but, to 
ingratiate yourfelf with the young fquire, be fure to take 
more pains to be a good markfman, than to hit off a line 
in Hebrew; be more converfant with his huntfman and 
grooms than with the claffics; drop W N’s theory 
and keep to his praéfice ; and you'll find your account in 
all this, by being fometimes honoured with the loweft 
place at his worfhip’s or honour’s table, and permitted not 
only to divert the facetious fquire, but his whole retinue, 
from your friend the butler to the whipper-in. 

By conftant perfeverance in this laudable courfe, if you 
fhould efcape being glorioufly expell’d, (for we live in an 
age where every body’s deferts are not properly rewarded, 
and your’s poffibly may be over-look’d ;) if that fhould 
the cafe, you may probably obtain fome curacy in a remote 
corner of the nation, where, for want of fprightly com- 
panions of your own turn, you may enter into fuch an in- 
timacy with the bottle, as will procure you reft from all 
the perturbations of this world and fo farewell.” 

Thus far our pretty (I can aflure my readers fhe is pretty) 
and ingenious monitrefs; were I to fay any thing after 
Her, my cafe would be that of the tirefom actor, in a 
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As, in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-grac’d aftor quits the flage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 


I will only therefore conclude with Mr. Gay’s epilogue to 
his What-dye-call-it, and leave every reader to make his 
own comments. 


Our paper has a moral, and no doubt 
Ye all have fenfe enough to find it out. 


Some Remarks upon CICERO’s EpistTx1E £0 
LUCCEIUS. 


ICERO, on account of this epiftle, has long Ia- 

boured under the cenfure of arrogance and felf- 
conceit: nor has this only been univerfally allow’d by men 
of the greateft abilities, but even by his warmeft advo- 
cates and moft profefs’d admirers: it will therefore be no 
eafy tafk to remove this imputation. 

Upon a juft review of the whole, I cannot perceive any 
thing fo heinous, fo extravagantly infolent in this epiftle, 
as is generally reprefénted ; nor indeed any thing beyond 
what is common with all eminent men, in whatfoever 
ftations or degrees of life. For, divefting ourfelves of 
all prejudice, let us confider every fentence in the plain 
and obvious meaning; the neglect of which may, perhaps, 
he one great, if not the genuine caufe; of its fo long la- 
bouring under this malignant cenfure. It is not ta be de- 
nied, but that this epiftle throughout the whole carries 
with it a great fhew of felf-confidence: this is eafy to be 
perceiv’d from the firft-fetting out: with this prejudice we 
read it, ftrain every fentence, and impofe the moft ill- 
natur’d meaning upon every expreffion. But to grant that 
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it favours of the nora (as fure this is the worft that can 
be imputed to it) was this fo blameable? was it not uni- 
verfally applauded? was’ Cicero: alone inftigated with fuch 
a predominant love of fame?. or was it not common to all 
who excell’d in the fword, in the pen, or in civil admini- 
ftration? If fo, why is Cicero to be cenfured,; who fo 
eminently diftinguifh’d himfelf in both the latter? what 
would not ALEXANDER have given fora Homer? what 
reward did the oft illuftrious generals requeft, for under- 
going the greateft dangers, and performing the moft afto- 
nifhing exploits, but to have their fame tran{mitted to po- 
fterity by a brazen ftatue? Horace cannot forbear break- 
ing out into the greateft extafy at the pleafing thoughts of 
his femi+immortality. Cassar, as Cicero hints in this 
very epiftle, was fo much afraid of having the memory of 
his actions funk in oblivion, that he did not hefitate to 
write a hiftory of them himfelf. And why Cicero fhould 
be fo grievoufly cenfured for this thirft of fame, I cannot, 
devife. 

Bur a thuch ftronger argument remains to be alledg'd 
in favour of Cicero: let us confider the circumftances of 
this war; how much Cicero was concerned in it; what 
prudence, policy; and equity attended his whole admini- 
ftration ; and then afk the moft modeft of his accufers, 
whether, had he been in Cicero's fituation, he would not 
have had Crcero’s inclinations. Nor was this all: C1- 
cero had ftill ftronger reafons, more weighty and figni- 
ficant grourids for this bold requeft. It is to be confider’d, 
the oppofite party had at that time compleated their con- 
quefts, and were fully eftablifh’d in pofleffion of every 
thing; Pompry, to whom Cicero had fo ftrongly at- 
tached himfelf, was now no more; nor in fhort was there 
any one left, able to oppofe Cm@sar’s progrefs. CrcERo 
confider’d all thefe circumftances ; and that fo remarkable a 
war, as this late one had prov’d, would moft probably in- 
duce feveral to treat of it, and efpecially thofe of the pre- 
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vailing faCtion ; fo that his actions, eclipfed and blended by’ 
the unfkilfulnefs: of fome;: and the malignity of: others,! 
inftead of rendering him: the obje& of praife and admira- 
ration to all fucceeding .ages,. by a-plain arid: impartial re- 
cital of his laudable adminiftration, would, by mifrepre- 
fenting his ations, facrifice him: to the fury,: hatred, and: 
contempt of all pofterity. The confequence then of thefe 
confiderations prompted him to write the altove epiftle to 
his friend Luccre1us, who, it feems, had fome intentions: 
ef compofing an hiftory of his own times’ being reafon- 
ably defirous of having his tranfactions treated of by am 
eminent pen, by one who was together with himfelf a ftre~ 
nuous champion, and profeffed defender of the rights and 
liberty of his country ; and who would therefore afluredly’ 
reprefent his tranfactions in as fair and advantageous a light 
as was poflible. Wherefore, if we read the epiftle with 
thefe confiderations, we fhall have very little reafon to ac~ 
cufe CiceRo of unbounded “ arrogance and felf-conceit.” 


€. C. C, 


Charatkr of MILLARIO, 


In a Letter to Lord 





AM juft return’d to Oxford, from a vifit ‘I paid to 
Mittario. You are acquainted with the moft va- 
Juable part of his charafter, -his piety, his integrity, and 
and conjugal affe€tion; but there are fome particulars in 
his conduét that may have efcaped your Lordfhip’s obfer= 
vation :—You know I love to draw mental portraits, and 
therefore will not think me ftraying from my fubjeét, 
while I endeavour to prefent you with mith my _ of his 

commendable fingularity. 
MILLa- 
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Mitvario is married, has feveral fervants, entertains 
his friends, relieves the poor, and pays every one their 
due upon demand: his revenue is fmall, and yet he makes 
a greater figure than feveral men of generous difpofitions 
and even tolerable ceconomy with twice his fortune. 
He digs apartments out of folid rocks, converts marfhes 
into beautiful and ufeful pieces of water; he raifes fum- 
mer-houfes, furnifhes his library with the moft valuable 
authors, and fpreads his hofpitable board without injuring 
his family: Frugality feems to have difclofed her moft in- 
tricate paths to his view, and yet removed him to as great 
a diftance from avarice as prodigality. He never is at an 
expence that is wanton and needlefs, and by that: means 
never need to fpare one that is neceflary to his extenfive 
virtue, ‘or his agreeable defigns.. He forms his plan for the 
gratification of either, before he enters on the execution ; 
he computes the expence, retrenches fuperfluities, and cir- 
cumvents the fly infinuations of artificers before they 
are applied. *Tis with this cautious circumfpection he 
lays down the theory of his attempts; and he is full as 
prudent in the practical part. He was indeed the other day 
a little miftaken in his calculation ; he reckoned that a de- 
figned alteration in an apartment on his ground-floor would 
coft him forty fhillings ; none of his acquaintance imagined 
the expence would be lefs than three pounds; and the 
whole was executed for fixteen fhillings. In his. gardens, 
the weeds, the fuperfluous grafs, the brufh-wood, are con- 
verted into ftatues, parterres, and fountains; at his table, 
the wafte of extravagance is reform’d into delicacy: of pro- 
vifion; and in his library, Burcerspicius,: SHap- 
WELL, dull commentators, and heavy poets, erroneous 
fchoolmen, and gueffing philofophers, are exchanged for 
found divines, ufefyl fyftems, correct claffics, and. bards 
truly fublime and entertaining. 

He can extract bapphneles from every individual around 
him: he ‘is pleas’d with the fuccefsful opening df:a:tilip ; 
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and ’tis a kind of luxury to him to fee a fountain play 
freely, whofe waters he himfelf taught to rife. He con- 
fiders every fair day that he can walk out among his im- 
provements, as an acquifition of good fortune ; and with 
the fame even temper, which colleés all the fcattered ad- 
vantages of life into a fyftem of happinefs, he can difperfe 
all difagreeable circumftances, and reduce them into trifles 
by dividing their forces. A friend of mine faid lately, that 
the happinefs of MitLario was the moft circumftantial, 
and yet the moft compleat he had ever obferved. Like 
Epicurus’s world, his fatisfaction is rais’d into a beauti- 


ful univerfe of delight and harmony by the happy con-, 


junction of agreeing. atoms: the leaves of flowers, the 
drops of rain, the rays of light, the bloom of fruits, and 
the lowing of cattle, contribute their united force to efta- 
blith his felicity. os lis to ocity. 


An Account feveral Pustic BurLpINGs im 
Oxrorp, never before defcribed, 


Oxford, Fuly 3, 1751- 

y T has been obferv’d within thefe few years, a great 
J concourfe have flock’d every fummer to /ee Oxrorp, 
as they call it. This we may fuppofe partly owing to 
the late increafe of Pusiic BuitpinGs in this place, 
fuch as the Rapcuirre Lisrary, the TEMPLE of 
Harmony, vulgarly call’d the Music Room, &c. and 
indeed they are now fo far multiplied, that it is no eafy 
matter to comprehend them all in one vifit. 

To remedy this evil, and to render the confufion lefs 
complex, a ftranger (to ule the phrafeology of a very 
eminent preface-maker) is ng fooner here, than he finds, in 
every place of note, fome account of its curiofities. That 
8, veral Foreigner’s Guides, Prefent States of Oxford, 
oe Gentleman, 
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Gentleman and Lady's Pocket Companions, and the like, are 
immediately obtruded on him, as infallible clues to his cue 
riofity thro’ this labyrinth of raree-fhows. But as they are 
all of them extremely deficient, I fhall endeavour (by way 
of fupplement) to give a brief defcription of thofe colleges, 
halls, libraries, fchools, public buildings, &c.. which have 
efcap’d the notice of SaLMON, PoINTER, Daniex Prince, 
and other accurate topographers. 

It is well known, that before colleges were eftablith’d, 
our members were fcattered about and lodg’d at private 
houfes: at length, places were fet apart for their reception, 
and dignified by the names of ho/pitia, or halls, or (in the 
modern dialect) inns or tippling-houfes. We muft not there- 
fore be furpriz’d to find feveral remaining, which retair 
their antient occupation, not only in the body but in the 
fkirts of the town; fuch as Fox-hall, Lemon-hall, Feather- 
hall, Stump-hall, Cabbage-hall, Caterpillar-hall, &c. &c. 
&c. But there is one that deferves particular notice, fitu- 
ated N.N.E. a little way out of town, known by the 
name of Kidney-ball; which has long been a very noted 


feminary. 

The public /chools of the Univerfity are, we know, alf 
of them infcrib’d with the proper titles of the fciences 
which are taught in them, as Schola Metaphyfica, Logica, 
&c. But there is one /chool much frequented by the ftudious, 
yet never hitherto mentioned. This is inferibed to The 
Tippling Philofopher ; and what is often objected to other 
doétrines, carinot be advanc’d againtt the principles profefs'd 
in this, to wit, the dryne/s of them, as the tenet they chiefly 
maintain teaches us, that humidity is the principle of 
kfe. | 

In the univerfity there are feveral /ibraries (befides thofe 
of Rapcuirre, Bopiey, and of private celleges) which 
were inftituted to remedy the great neglect of reading fo 
prevalent amongft us, as well as for the benefit of thofe 
gownfmen who are incapable of reading Greek or Latin, 


and 
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and alfo to promote that moft edifying practice of lownge 
jug. For as, according to the old maxim of PLiny, mallem 
nihil agere quam agere nihil, i. e. I had rather do nothing 
than have nothing to do; fo is it better furely to read 
books of no ufe’ at all, than to read no books at’ all. 
Therefore, thefe /ibraries, to render them the more uni- 
verfal, are conjoin’d-with the feveral coffce-houfes: but the 
moft remarkable is that lately erected near New-Collegey 
which, from the matter it contains, has obtain’d the appel- 
lation of MAM®AETIKON, The number of bo0ks, which, 
for a very plain reafon are entirely Exgli/h, ftill daily en- 
eréafe. But for. further particulars we mutt refer the curious 
to its original founder and prefent librarian, the great Pro- 
feflor JoHNsON. 

It feems to be an univerfal maxim for the /fudents in 
thefe Jibraries to keep a profound filence. At one of them 
in particular, near St. Mary’s, is a place purpofely. fet 
apart for thofe of a fuperior degree, who have fenfe enough 
tohold their tongues.. This is call’d the Temple. of Silence. 
The difciples are dire&tly oppofite to thofe of Py rHaco- 
RAS: for, inftead of being filent for the firft feven years 
from their coming .to the Univerfity, they are allow’d to 
talk a great deal of nothing for,that time, but ever after 
never to open their lips. 

And here 1, might take notice of the feveral gymna/fica 
conftructed for the exercife of our youth,..and a relaxation 
from their feverer ftudies. But thefe are not fo much fre- 
quented as formerly, efpecially in the fummer: our inge- 
nious gownfmen having found out feveral fports which con- 
duce to the fame end, fuch as batiledore and fbuttlecock, 
fwinging on the rope, &c. in their own apartments ; or in 
the fields, leap-frog, tag, hop. ftep-and-jump, and among 
the reft /kittles ; which laft is a truly academical exercife 
as it is founded on arithmetical and geometrical principles. 

Thefe are all the pustic BuitpinGs, hitherto not de- 
fcribed ; to the fight of ,which we refer the curious ftranger 
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for. particulars. \There are a few other things worth his 
notice; fuch as is that tremendous cruci-form image, with 
three rotund bores on the head-board, in the Cornmarket ; 
and alfo that oblong one, with two rotund bores, adjuné to 
Carfax; both which are fet up im terrorem, and where‘of- 
fenders (as the ftatute for that purpofe direéts) manibus pe- 
dibufque plectuntur. 

Near to théfe was another thing worth notice, often 
mentioned with honour in our ftatutes by the familiar 
name of pennylefs bench. ‘Thiss we are told: by hiftory and 
tradition, was often reforted to; and as it is much confo- 
Jation to have companions in our misfortunes, it muft have 
been no fmall relief to the benchers'to find others fitting 
there as pennyle/s as themfelves. Neceffity is the mother of 
invention, and we know not what bright thoughts this 
bench may have infpired: to this, it is certain, we owe the 
Splendid Shilling :—yet alas! the Géthic ‘barbarity of the 
age has now utterly deftroy’d it! 

But the greateft curiofity which the Univerfity can boaft 
(far more eftimable than the Arundel marbles) is an antique 
tetragonal column, erected at the weft end of the High- 
Street, nearly oppofite to an antient Gothic building call’ds 
The old biack Pot-houfe. This column ftill retains on the 
top'two diftinét figures, faces, or head-pieces ; and at 
prefent ferves to fipply the neighbours with water, ‘by 
means of an engine artfully enclos’d in it; from whence 
it has got the vulgar appellation of twe-fac'd pump. Va- 
rious are the conjectures of the learned concerning this pre- 
cious piece of antiquity: B- 





NE W—.Li—=s affirms it to 
be a true, genuine, compleat Roman Prrapus, but that 
the members. are impaired witio temporis: others ate of 
opinion, that it is a ftatue of JANus, on account of its 
double front: but the moft reafonable conjecture feems to 
be that of the ingenious author of th MALLARD, who 
has difcover’d that this column is a juft matrimonial emblem ; 
it plainly exhibiting the two faces of a man and woman, 
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but of a very four afpeét, and reverted from each other: 
This, he imagines, is cozval with the Univerfity, and was 
fet up as a memento to the gownfmen; recommending céli= 
bacy and a monafiic life. 

Before I conclude; it is proper to mention a propofal 
handed about for adding another edifice to Oxford, whith 
is defigned as an hofpital for decay'd fellows of colleges, and 
other u/ele/s methbers of this Univerfity. The building is 
to be extremely fpacious, and the vacancies from time td 
time to be fupply’d from each college in rotation. I can fay 
nothing more of this ufeful and extenfive defign, but that 


the following infcription is intended to be fet up in large 
characters over the entrance. 


Hic MUTUM PECUS, ET FRUGES CONSUMERE NATI: 


Thus have I briefly fketch’d out a fupplementary account 
to the accounts already given of this famous Univerfity ; 
but the public are defired to fufpend their further judgment, 
till they fee a compleat and regular graphical defcription of 
what I have above flightly touch’d on; a book being al- 
ready in the prefs for that purpofe, to which I intend to 


fubjoin the plans and elevations of thefe feveral edifices, 


&c. beautifully cut in wood by the moft eminent hands. — 
Till then, 





Dear Reader, 


Iam your very humble fervant, 


Q PoINTER JUNIOR: 





sass 
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To the STUDENT. 


NAHE following eflay is a fupplement to what the 
learned author of the Originals has advanc’d on 
Animal Growth, and offer’d to the public as a Specimen 
of fome very confiderable obfervations to be communi- 
cated occafionally. 


I am, &c. 
RAMBAM. 


ACHAL. 


HIS root is of a very complicated nature, but may 

be eafily analys’d by Mr. Hurcuinson’s Method. 
It is compounded of aleph the firft letter in the holy lan- 
guage; denoting the firft in order, rank, or fucceffion; the 
primary aét, or firft exertion of natural powers: and col, 
all, every one, the whole of any kind divided into its .refpec- 
tive /pecies——eating being the firft, or primary act of 
all animals. Or the a/eph here may be confider’d as an 
aleph of the future in the firft order, to exprefs an act 
tending to its effect *, and thus we find that the actual 
participation of food is the caufe of the future growth of 
all animals. Or the root may be deriv’d from aleph taken 
in either of the above fenfes ; and chail,——-/frength, powers, 
abilities, by only changing letters of the fame organ}; and 
then food may be confider’d—as the primary, as well as 
future foundation of the ftrength, powers, and abilities of 
the whole animal creation. The fame difcoveries will be 








* See Originals Phyfical and Theological, paffim. 
+ See this author’s learned Differtation at the end of 
Elihu, pag. 266. on the word haram. 
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made, if we confider the root compounded of the aleph 
of the future, and calal 4, to finifh part after part, to con- 
fummate, or work out, either upwards or downwards, for com- 
pletion or confumption, or ref/triction—fince its in confequence 
of food, that animals grow gradually, part after part, till they 
are confummated, er arrive at their perfect fize, bulk, ftature ; 
a due quantity of the aliment working out either upwards 
or downwards, as they increafe or decreafe, till at laft they 
decay thro’ reftri€tions and contractions. Hence it appears 
that achal in its original ftate and chalah to be fick, weak, 
or infirm, are cognate roots excefs of food or intempe- 
rance being the fource of moft diforders ; and from a right 
analyiation of thefe roots the whole doétrine of repletions 
may be deduced.—Again by confidering the root achal as a 
derivative from calah with an aleph of the future, we may 
account for the feemingly contradictory meanings of this 
laft root, which lexicographers have attempted unfuccefs- 
fully. It fignifies, fays Bux Torr, to be confumed, to fail or 
decay; and alfo to be compleated, perfeéted and finifh'd. 
Now take its original fignification to relate‘ to food in 
‘general, and the difficulty ceafes at once. For food, as 
all phyficians agree, is as well the caufe of our growth 
and increafe, as of our decay ‘and confumption. And the 
cafe is the fame with the different clafles of animals. But 
one of the eafieft etymologies of this root is from the 
aleph of the future, and chalal*, which our very learned 
author obferves has four fignifications. It fignifies, fays 
this judicious divine,—to perforate or fiftulate; to begin; 
to ‘profane; to hill; fenfes fo widely different, that, could 
they be reconciled by a comparifon with any fingle root, 
there would be no room to doubt of their primary relation 
and congruity. Now achal will do this: for the beginnings 
or firft fiamina in animals, are their tubes, pipes, or ducts 
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fiftulated; or hollowed, to circulate the blood and: juices ; 
whence the word.for the fifulating or making of tubes be- 
«ame a\root for, beginnings in general, and confequently 
for the beginning of life, or animal growth. Hence alfo 
the antients, who were well acquainted with the method of 
inveftigating the fimple roots of compound words, took 
the hint of introducing mufic at the times of eating ; and 
thus the cuftom of finging and dancing to the tabor and 
pipe (which this writer obferves are fiftulated or hollow in- 
ftruments) prevail’d for feveral ages at the times of enter- 
tainment. Inflam’d paffions were the confequence of thefe 
revels ; whence excefs, contention, broils, and other pro- 
fanations of focial feafts: and at laft, as the world grew 
more and .more wicked, murder and fhedding of blood, 
exemplified amongft the Thracians. But there is a derivar 
tion ftill behind, fufficient of itfelf to eftablith this method 
of analyfation, as it illuftrates.a curious remark of. Mr, 
Ray relating to animal food, which was never yet con- 
fider’d on right principles; for as my. author obferves, of 
Avenarius}, tho’ he faid by chance, in a manner the fame 
things we do, yet as he had no {kill in facred philofophy, 
or any thoughts about inveftigating the fimple roots of 
compounded words, his remarks are of no value. The cafe 
mention’d by Mr. Ray is as follows. Seeing it would be 
for many reafons incovenient for birds to give fuck, and 
yet no lefs inconvenient, if not deftructive to the chicken, 
upon exclufion, all of a fudden to make fo great a change 
in its diet, as to pafs from liquid to dry food, before the 
ftomach be gradually confolidated, and its tender and 
pappy flefh fitted to be nomifhed by fuch ftrong . and folid 
diet ; therefore nature hath provided a.large yolk in every 
egg, a great part whereof remaineth after the chicken is 
PACED and is. taken up and inglofed in its belly, and ferves 


t Originals, vol. I, pag. 211, near the bottom. 
| See Ray’ s Wifdom of God, &e. pag. 135, 4th edit.’ 
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it inftead of milk to: nourifh the chick for a confiderable 
time. Now this appointment of the great Author of na- 
ture is cleafly revealed, and well underftood by the true 
analyfer, however naturalifts may value themfelves on the 
difcovery. For confidering the root achal, compounded 
with an aleph of the future as before, and chala§ to hut up 
a thing in its place, to inclofe, or contain, we are led ta 
the difcovery at once; the original ideas demonftrating, 
that the primary nourifhment of fome creatures was not 
to be collected ab extra; but is actually inclos’d, .contain'd, 
and /hut up in them as a thing in its place. In this manner 
our great author has prev’d moft of the articles of the 
Chriftian Faith with a view towards deftroying deifm and 
infidelity. In all his writings difplaying an aftonifhing 
ftock of knowledge of every fort and every kind; but 
efpecially in what relates to Co/mogonjes, Theoganies, and 
Ethnic whims. And TI think he could not fail of fuccefs in 
this important undertaking, or deifm ftand its ground long, 
had we an eafy method of ‘analyfing Greek, For there are 
fome bad books in that language relating to cofmogonies, 
and amongft them a little piece of Ocetitus Lucanus, 
recommended by the fhameful author of the Oracles of 
Reafon, and almoft in every learned deift’s hands. But 
were we acquainted with the true method of analyfing 
Greck roots, I dare fay there is fufficient internal evidence 
in this heathenifh treatife to deftroy its credit. I could 
therefore with, our learned author would undertake this 
work, or at leaft recommend it to fome young analyfers, 
who are fond of writing, For befides promoting the true 
intereft of religion, as much as they are likely to do any 
other way, they would have lefs time to infult our real 
worthies ; and that impotent zeal, which 4 regard to de- 
cency and a confideration of their own abilities ought ta 
reftrain, would be fpent inoffenfively at leaft——which is 
the beft that can be expeéted from it, 
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A RHAPSODIC VISION, 


Mr. STUDENT, 

’M a giddy young girl, and, as you will guefs, very 

fond of flights. My wings were hardly ‘fledg’d before 

I began to flutter; and I am now fo well plum’d, that E 
am almoft always on the wing, and am feldom to be feen 
but between heaven and earth. I know you are fond of 
flights yourfelf, or elfe you would not be fo admir’d by 
the ladies or the wits at George's; and therefore I fhall 
communicate one, which I take to be the higheft that ever 
mortal wight arriv’d to. It was the laft and moft extrava- 
gant of all flights, the poetic, and that greatly fublimify’d 
by dream. 

In the midft of Mitton’s Pandemonium, thinking my- 
felf in Ranelagh, 1 fell into a profound fleep; and in- 
ftantly, methought, a winged palfry, much refembling the 
Pegafus of the antients, appear’d before me. I could rather 
have wifhed a pair of them to my chariot, that I might 
have taken the grand tour with APOLLO, or at leaft have 
made a vifit to Ohmpus; and I felt a confiderable uneafi- 
nefs, when I found by his furniture he had not been us’d 
to female riders. However, refolv’d not to lofe fo precious 
an opportunity, I threw myfelf aftride my celeftial pad, 
and ere I had well grafp’d the reins, I found myfelf out 
of the limits of the orbis magnus; and fhould certainly 
have forgot all earthly things, had not the galaxy brought 
to my mind the opera-houfe in the Hay-market, Sa~ 
TURN’s ring the riband of lord Lirtrrewrr, the horns 
of Venus the diamond crefcent of lady VERMILLION, 
and Juprrer’s belts JAck BuGue the fox-hunter. 

I was now about entering into the vacuous regions of 
fancy, quite out of the attraction of grofs matter. Here 
I was born away with fuch an enthufiaftic rapidity, that 
thought ficken’d in the purfyit, and reafon grew delirious, 

unable 
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unable to endure the ftupendous volatility. The fixt ftars 
difappear'd beneath: me ; time and place funk to their.dull 
orbs ; the fhore of nature vanifh’d, and I immerg’d into 
an ocean more aftonifhing than chaos, and more. profound 





than, the abyf.-——I immediately. quitted thefe realms of. 
nothing, where I found my fteed often tyavell’d, and defcended 
again towards the. fcene. of life and activity. .I foon 


reach’d the confines of creation, where ten. thoufand ce-. 
leftial lamps illumin’d.my way to, the folar fyftem ; which, 
I had no fooner enter’d, then I difcoyer’d this opaque man-. 
fion of mortal ,mer., Here methought. I hoyer’d awhiley, 
to take a more difting view of the mighty fcene of folly, 


and confufion. ;_.. 
The bright fummit. of heaven- -proping Olympus appear ‘d 


next in view. I expected inftantly ‘the full affembly of :the 


gods to ravifh my, fight; to fee the cloud-compelling fire 
fnatch an ambrofial kifs from the Cyprian godde&; or 
Vutcan hobble over the ethereal pavement with a golden 
goblet in his hand; or at leaft to have been tranfported with 
2 folo from Apo’ s harp ;—but to my infinite furprize 
and difappointment I found this renown’d feat of antient 
Gods, like thofe of many modern ones, quite abandon’d : 
the.ever-blooming groves and delightful bowers were cut 
down, the oiieeinece ftreams run dry, the cooling fhades 
vanifh’d, and the flower-enamel’d lawns burnt up. 
Mortify’d. beyond meafure with fuch a fhocking reverfe 
of my eager expectations, I gave the reins to ys 
who with great rapidity bore me away towards his native 
pafture. The feat of the Adu/es was the only curiofity 
now worth my attention; and a jargon of undiftingyifh- 
able founds conduéted me within its view. Large and 
fteep were thefe cloud-coif’d hills, where refided the 
Picrian nymphs, who upon a nedrer approach became 
quite familiar to my fight. “They were rural, unadorn’d 
yirgins, and not a aad or a petenlair were to be feen 
gmong them ; their nut-brown locks flow'd with a charm- 
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itig’ negligence over unkerchief’d  fiecks’: {niles of innos 
tence and pleafure dwelt on every face: a light veftment 
of azure hue, fan’d by ethereal’ breezes, wantonly: em 
brac’d and twin’d about: their, fnowy limbs: All had the 
facé of health and ‘eafe; for all were employ’d: one was 
juft afcended from Hippacrene with a pitcher of water; an- 
other was preparing a mefs of caudle for a bard ‘juft.de» 
liver’d of a Water-Nymph a third was combing her hair; 
that. fhe might be ready to receive the addrefles of Mr: 
Lun ; a fourth feem’d engag’d in a very amorous dalliance 
with a young feilow, whofe face I remember’d to have feen 
in a Country Church-yard ; another was ftarching the beard 
of SHAKESPEARE and the band of SwirT ;—and what 
pleas’d-me moft'of all} was to fee one of thofe amiable 
nymphs binding a wreath round the temples of Mrs. Lras 
POR, who fecm’dmore Jike a tenth Mufe than the neg- 
lected Mira of Brackley. 

Having thus furveyed the daughters of Sani I turn’d 
my eyes towards the fons of APoto. Five or fix venerable 
forms, clad in different attire, foon drew my attention, 
They had an infinite deal-of fire and fweetnefs in their 
afpect; and when they fpoke, enchanting ftrains of mufic 
fpread thro’ the neighbouring hills. . Two: of fuperior ma+ 
jefty: above the reft,. wrapt in darknefs.and filence,. fat 
mufing ineffable things : profound tranquillity: footh’d their 
divine features: they: bemoan’d not the::lofs of fight, for 
they had a profpec&t within more boundlefs than the crea~ 
tion, and more various than the works of ‘nature. 

As I defcended lower, the inhabitants of thofe ftupen- 
dous hills feem’d almoft infinite in number, « but alas! 
how degenerated in form! The air became thick and heavy; 
a confus’d murmur of difcordant founds rufh’d at once 
into my ears ; when immediately 1 difcover’d a vat crowd 
of meager wretches, who, ftung by envy and ambition, 
were climbing up the fteep afcent: poverty and wretch- 
édnefs hupg on their backs, while hunger and defpair fat 
aghatt 
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aghaft in their faces: they all proudly meditated the high- 
eft eminence; but unhappily, either thro’ the fteepnefs or 
flipperinefs of the hill, very few afcerided half its height 
every one ftrove to trip up his neighbour’s heels ; and as 
often as any one fell to the bottom, afofe a general hifs, 
which was more or lefs loud in proportion to the height 
of the fall. *I‘was diverting to behold fo many tormen- 
tors, heaving their heavy genius up the hill; which, like 
the ftone of StsypHus, recoil’d upon them, and bore them 
headlong down into the gulph of oblivion, Thofe wha 
efcaped this moft dreadful doom; were expofed to the de- 
vouring jaws of critics, who, like fharks, fwallow’d thoals 
of this Grub-freet fry. 

Sick of the noife and ftench of this babbling crew, I 
was about to retire, when a thick fog, rolling from off the 
furface of the ground near the foot of .a hill, difcover'd the 
chaotic abyfs of the Bathos. Amaz’d at the dark urifathom- 
able womb, and dizzy with the exhalations that iffu’d from 
it, oh dire mifchance! I fell with incredible velocity to the 
very brink of that deteftable cavern. Stunn’d with the 
fall, awhile methought I lay infenfible of my difgrace; but 
at length recovering a little, I found my felf groveling a- 
midft the dirty hovels of Durry, Buackmors, Dennis, 
cc. with the whole tribe of AMagaxine-authors, and many 
ether fuch profound and deep fpirits of ancient and modern 
times. In the midft of thefe gloomy manfions lies this 
yawning unrefunding gulf, into which thoufands daily 
plunge, like croaking frogs into a muddy pond. They 
leave behind them a frothy kind of matter, which iffues 
from their mouths, and floats like fpawn on the green- 
mantled furface: from hence the race is propagated by the 
genial rays of all-quickening PHoEBus, who darts his warm~ 
eft beams on this favourite fpot, next to facred Delos, fa« 
mous for the birth of fiddlers, bards, and quacks. 


FLIRTILLA, 
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Conciusron of the LETFTERS 


On the Reatity of RELIGION, 


“WHE reader by this time, I doubt not, perceives that 

by a Church, I would be underftood to mean a num- 
ber of men, combin’d into a body from the view of ten- 
dering a more grateful acceptable fervice to the univerfal 
parent ; publicly owning their origination from, and with 
with all humility profeffing their continual dependence on 
him, by the joint exetcife of certain appropriated aéts of 
homage and worfhip ; and who have ftated times, places, 
and properly commiflion’d perfons, for the decent and or- 
derly performance of fo great and folemn a duty. 

God ufually {peaks by the tendencies of things, and his 
will, as a rule of ation, is only to be collected from them, 
except in cafes, where for a fuller and more explicit mani- 
feftation of himfelf, and in order to bring about fome in- 
terefting beneficent end, he is pleafed to fignify his plea- 
fure in a manner above and beyond what the ordinary 
courfe of things fuggefts. And if the fountain of wif- 
dom, and author of all excellence, generally unfolds and 
communicates his purpofes this way, it is plain, that 
public worfhip co-operating with, and being fo well 
fitted, as in fact it is, to further the gracious defigns of 
providence, muft be an object worthy his fupreme regard. 
Each deviation or neglect will be guarded againft by the 
moft efficacious penalties ; and men allur’d into a becom- 
ing uniform obfervance of this moft benevolent inftitution 
from the chearing foul-reftefhing profpect of his approba- 
tion and acceptance. And every thing rifes up into a 
duty which rational creatures can difcover to be agreeable 
to the Creator’s will, and in their power to perform. A 
Numb. X. Vol. I Cee Church 
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Church therefore is confeffedly of God’s own creation and 
appointment. And, in this view, it can be no indifferent 
thing (whatéver fome may think) whether men be mem- 
bers of it or no, provided they frame their lives according 
to the rules of virtue and moral honefty which religion 
teaches, and ever keep up in their minds aiiecting practi- 
cal fentiments of the relation they ftand in to God, and 
of the duties which that relation evidently implies. And, 
I muft acknowlege, I cannot fee how he deferves in any 
ferfe the charaéter of a good and pious man, that know- 
ingly and wilfully aéts in contradiction to one of God’s 
ordinances, ‘To make out this is a difficulty, I prefume, 
which cannot be got over. And this is an anfwer to the 
queftion which has been fo often afk’d on this head, what 
obligation are men under to communicate in religious 
rites, offices, &c.? or where is the authority that can 
rightfully compell them to it? We have feen and declared 
what this authority is, and from whence it arifes. Men 
are no more at liberty in fuch a matter, than they are to 
kill, to rob, or commit any other immoral a&t. The fum 
of the matter is this: God enjoins whatever makes for the 
happinefs of his creatures, and condemns, under pain of 
his high difpleafure, all fuch things as obftruct it, that is, 
whatever tends to their mifery. Whence our duty to 
purfue and avoid objeéts, actions, and events as they im- 
pede or promote one or the other. Divine authority is of 
infinitely greater force, and therefore infinitely more to be 
regarded, than all human authorities when added together. 
And obftinately fetting themfelves againft and refifting it, 
muft certainly be attended with feverer and much more 
terrible confequences, as all fuch contumacious oppugners 
will, to their amazement and horror, one day too cer- 

tainly feel. 
From what has been faid in thé preceding letters, it ap- 
pearss that the bufinefs of religion, or the reafon why meti 
publicly 
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publicly invocate the deity, is to procure his favour. But 
that the end he had in inftituting religious worfhip was 
its neceflary tendency to men’s improvement in virtue or 
moral excellence, or becaufe it would necefiarily, tho’ gra- 
dually, terminate in raifing the human into fome fort of 
conformity and refemblance with the divine nature; that 
is, in time produce the benevolent principle, the fame in 
kind with, tho’ infinitely different as to degree from, what 
we fuppofe the deity to be influenced and determined by. 

I fhall conclude thefe letters with an obfervation as con- 
fonant to truth, as it fets forth the Creator’s glory in the 
brighteft and moft amiable characters, viz. that nothing 
can evidence higher marks of wifdom and goodnefs, than 
the not impofing any particular obfervances or reftraint 
upon his creatures, but what are connected with their hap- 
pinefs ; and fhould fo couple our duty and intereft together, 
that one fhall arife out of the other, or every thing become 
obligatory upon man in the degree it conduces to the im- 
proving and perfecting of his nature. Whence it appears, 

That a Church, properly fpeaking, was form’d not on 
our Maker’s account, who being infinitely happy could 
neither be advantaged nor difadvantaged by what we do 
or omit ; but it was ordain’d for the fake of man, as being 
the beft means, under God, to engage them to or from 
all fuch a&tions as their mutual happinefs, and the greater 
perfection of their beings, was, by his wife contrivance, 
made to depend on. 

The reader wants not to be inform’d, that the force of 
the foregoing arguments in fupport of religious worfhip 
depends wholly upon principles emaning from man’s na- 
ture, and ever going along with it: Principles which are 
univerfal, as to their extent and duration; being neither 
confin’d to times nor places, but held of every individual 
of the fpecies fo long as any fuch exifts in the world. 
The fame truth is abundantly confirm’d, and capable of 
Ccc2 the 
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the jufteft and moft beautiful illuftration from multitudes 
of firiking paflages out of the books of ‘the old and new 
teftament ; where the reafonablenefs of the duty, and the 
motives for a ftri€t confcientious obfervance of it, are 


clearly exhibited, moit affeionately recommended, and 
authoritatively enforced. 


Da nteetenD 


A new System of CASTLE-BUILDING, 
BOOK Il. CHAP. II. 
On the PROFOUND. 
Written in the Room under the Cellar. 


N the ninth Chapter of the firft Book of CasTiE- 
Buitpinc you will find, gentle reader, an eflay on 
the SUBLIME, written in the room above the garret; and 
now you are prefented with a treatife on the PROFOUND, 
written in the room under the cellar. Mr. Critic 
Cartcuup himfelf owns, there is a great /scal propriety in 
the afore-mentioned anartments, and has promifed in fome 
meafure to patronize this chapter, becaufe I have given 
him a hint that there will be a little abufe ‘in it. 

That there is as much merit in finking as there is in 
rifing, I fhall in the firft place take upon me to demon- 
ftrate——-What is excellency in either poetry or profe, 
but ftriking out fomething remote from the common road? 
And does not he deviate as much from the common road, 
who goes down into a well, as he that climbs up a ladder? 
Tf I defcend to the Nadir of poetry, am not I as far off 
the furface as if I had afcended to the Zenith ?—Yea verily 

And I will take upon me to affert, that there is more 
merit in /iméing than there is in rifing, and that it is better 
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to be an inftance of that gravity by which we all natu- 
rally tend to the center, than of that /evity which prompts 
us to afpire. CowLey feems to have been of my opi- 
nion ; for, defpairing to get any degree of fame by the 
true elevated fpirit of poctry, (of which, by the bye, he 
was as fully poffefs’d, as any man that ever wrote) he 
amufes his readers with /ow conceits in almoft every page, 
and when he is about to defcribe fome very great affair, 
he makes ufe of the moft diminutive expreflions—Take 
one inftance out of an hundred——2 defcription of Gov 
LIAH’s fword. | 





A fword fa great, that it was only fit, 
To cut off his great head, that came with it, 


Two profounder lines than thefe, you will fay, are noé 
eafily to be met with ; and yet I can produce you a brace 
from a deep divine, that are as much beneath thefe, as a 
coal-mine is lower than a faw-pit—Our reverend bard, in 
a copy of verfes on the death of the late Queen, after 
having run thro’ the feven fciences, the nine mufes, the 
three graces, and the four cardinal virtues, and compli- 
mented her deceafed majefty with every one of them, he 
finally propofes her as an example for all good people ta 
follow, in thefe moft incomparable lines, _ 


To be both great and good, is to be what ? 
Think what fhe would have done, and then DO thou do that. 


This diftich was fo admired, that a very ingenious gentle- 
man took the pains to tranflate it into two Latin Hexame- 
ters; and, I think, he has pretty near come dowz to it. 


Refponde mihi, magnum effe, atque etiam effe bonum, eft quid? 
lila quid efficeret, reputa— & FAC ut FACIAS id. 


Thus 
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Thus far had I gone in my chapter on the profound, 
when I received the following letter from the gentlemen, 
who originally plann’d Ze SrupeEnr, 


“* To that prodigy of fun and figure, the univerfally ac- 
** complifhed CoimaRicus CANTABRIGIENSIS, Efq; 


“SIR, 


* ‘We beg you’d accept our beft thanks for the trouble 
we have given you, and take this opportunity of letting 
you know, our work was never intended to exceed two 
volumes, the fecond of which will be concluded with 
<- APOLLO. -We are forry, that you will not have an 
opportunity of finifhing your moft extraordinary New 
Syfiem of CastLE-BuiLDING ; but perhaps it will be 
confider’d by pofterity in the light we now view fome 
old Gothic buildings, which appear to us the more beau- 
tiful for being unfinifh’d, and owe moft of their gran 
« deur to their ruins. 





s¢ Great Sir, we are 
«© Your moft, &c. 
*¢ and moft, &c. 


<< and moit, &c.” 


You fee by the contents of this letter, gentle reader, that 
for the prefent we muft part; but, prithee, let us fhake 
hands firft; and if in any of thefe chapters I have given 
thee pleafure, I wifh thee joy of it; if I have offended 
thee, I beg thy pardon and fo, gentlemen all, I take 
take the old comic claffical leave of you with a 








Vos valete & plaudite. 


CHIMARICUS CANTABRIGIENSISa 
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A FAREWELL fo the PuBLICc. 


Aving now compleated our fecond volume, the period 
jay to which we originally intended to confine ourfelves, 
we think it incumbent on us to return our final thanks to 
the public for their reception of this work, and particularly 
to thofe whofe affiftance has contributed to that reception. 


wla 
a 


hatever merit the labours, of thofe particularly interefted, 
and of our ingenious correfpondents, may appear to have, 
we flatter ourfelves, that fome extraordinary applaufe is due 
to us for the many very curious originals, by the moft emi- 
hent perfons deceas’d, which were never before printed, 
and are no where to be met with (except a few in {ome 
later pyracies) but in this collection. 

In RELIGION, it is prefum’d, we have publifh’d many 
things worth notice; efpecially as we can boaft the great 
names of Archbifhop Laupn, Archbifhop T1LLoTson, Bifhop 
Fett, Bifhop ArrERBURY, and others, of whofe writings 
éven the leaft remains are of ineftimable value. And here 
we cannot forbear mentioning The Scheme for the relief of 
poor Clergymens TVidows, which by our means has fo much 
engaged the public attention, and which is fo pathetically 
enforced by the many private hiftories occafionally publifh’d 
by us, and (we are forry to fay) too well founded on truth. 
In juftice alfo to our learned corre{fpondent, we beg leave 
to remind the reader of thofe excellent Letters in Defence, 
and on the Reality, of Religion; which, when taken together, 
contain a compleat and unanfwerable train of arguments 
againft infidels of all denominations. 

In History, may be found feveral curious particulars, 
indifputably attefted, which were never before known, and 
ferve to elucidate many dark and intricate points: fuch as 
the Anecdote concerning an efcepe of King Cuarzes I, by 
Mr. Locxuart, the Letters relating ta the expulfion of 


Mr, 
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Mr. Locke, Baxter’s Vindication of himfelf, and (not 
to foreftal our Index) many others; for feveral of which 
we own ourfelves indebted to the learned Dr. RAWLIN- 
son. And we look upon the Life of Dr. CHEYNEL 
(written by a gentleman long known in the republic of 
letters) as worthy a particular attention. 

In other branches of literature, we hope, nothing has 
been inferted, but what is in fome meafure ufeful or enter- 
taining. In PHysics particularly, the curious reader may 
meet with fome experiments and obfervations, occafionally 
fent us by our learned correfpondents abroad. 

Among our PoErRy, it is prefumed, are a great num- 
ber of pieces fcarcely to be equall’d, not to be furpafs’d, 
by our prefent writers ; if we may form a judgment from 
the known merit of thofe gentlemen who have honour’d 
us with their affiftance. ‘To mention the names here of 
living authors would look too much like oftentation per- 
haps : but we cannot forbear congratulating ourfelves 
particularly on having procur’d fo many original poems; 
never before printed, by fome of our moft celebrated poets 
deceas'd; among whom we confider the compofitions of Mr. 
Pirr, (and of which we have procur’d a very large col- 
Ie&tion) as the principal ornaments of our work. 

We cannot conclude without obferving, that through- 
out the whole courfe of this undertaking we have ftrictly 
adher’d to our original plan; in not inferting any thing 
that has been printed before, or without the author’s con- 
fent (except in one or two inftances where we could not 
poflibly guard againft miftakes); in avoiding all political 
difputes ; and laftly, in not having admitted one indecent 
or immoral fentiment, which might now with to blot. 





fhe AUTHORS, 
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On the suppen DEaTu of a CLERGYMAN. 


By Mr. CurisToPHER Smarr. 





Nec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit. VirG. 


F, like th’ Orphean lyre, my fong could charm, 
And light to life the afhes in the urn, 
Fate of his iron dart I would difarm, 
Sudden as thy deceafe fhould’ft thou return, 
Recal?'d with mandates of defpotic founds, 
And arbitrary grief, that will not hear of bounds. 
But ah! fuch wifhes, artlefs Mufe, forbear ; 
*Tis impotence of frantic love, 
Th’ enthufiaftic flight of wild defpair, 
To hopé the Thracian’s magic pow’r to proves 
Alas! thy flender vein 
Nor mighty is to move, nor forgetive to feign ; 
Impatient of a rein, 
“Thou canft not in due bounds the ftruggling meafures keep, 
— — But thou, alas! canft weep 
Thou canft and o’er the melancholy bier 
Canft lend the fad folemnity a tear. 
Hail! to that wretched corfe; tinterianted and cold, 
And hail the peaceful fhade, loos’d from its irkfome hold ! 
Now let me fay thou’rt free, 
For fure thou paid’ft a heavy tax for life, 
While combating for thee, 
Nature and mortality 
Maintain’d a daily ftrife. 
High on a flender thread thy vital lamp was plac’d, 
Upon the mountain’s bleakeft brow, 
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ve a nobler light fuperior was it rais’d, 
But more expos’d by eminence it blaz’d ; 
For not a whiftling wind’ that blew, 
Nor the drop-defcending dew, 
Nor a bat that idly flew, 
But half extinguifh’d its fair flame but now 
See—hear the ftorms tempeftuous fweep— ~ 
Precipitate it falls—it falls—falls lifelefs in the deep. 
Ceafe, ceafe, ye weeping youth, | 
incerity’s foft fighs, and all the tears of truth. 
And’ you his kindred throng, forbear 
Marble memorials to prepare, 
And fculptur’d in your breafts his bufto wear. 
*T was thus when Ifrael’s legiflator dy’d, 
No fragile mortal honours were fupply’d,’ 
But even a gtave denied. 
Better than what the pencil’s dawb can give, 
Better than all that Phidias ever wrought, 
Ts this that what he taught fhall live, 
And what he liv’d for ever fhall’ be taught.’ 





tn 





On the Art of PREACHING, 4 FRAGMENT. 
In imitation of Horace’s Art of PoETRy, 


By the late Mr. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 





—— Pendent opera interrupta 


Hould fome fam’d hand, in this fantaftic age, 
.) Draw Ricu, as RicH appears upon the ftage, 
With all his poftures, in one motley plan, 
The Ged, the hound, the‘ monkey and the man ; 
Here o’er‘his head high brandifhing a leg, 
And there juft hatch’d, and breaking from his egg 5 
. While 
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While monfter crowds on monfter thro’ the piecey - 
Who could help laughing at a fight like this? 
Or as a drunkard’s:dream together brings 
A court of coblers, and a mob. of kings ; 
Such is a fermon, where, confus’dly dark, 
Join Hoaptry, SHARP, SouTH, SHERLOCK, Wake, 
and CLARKE. 

So eggs of different parifhes will run 
To batter, when you ‘beat. fix yolks to one; 
So fix bright chymic liquors if you mix, 
In one dark, fhadow vanifh all the fix. 

This licence priefts and painters ever had, 
To run bold lengths, but never to run mad ; 
For thefe can’t reconcile God’s:grace to fin, 
Nor thofe paint tygers in an.afs’s ‘fin ; 
No common dauber in one. piece would join 
A fox and goofe,—unlefs upon a fign. 

Some fteal a page of fenfe from TiLtotson, 
And then conclude divinely with their own ; 
Like oil on water mounts the prelate up, 
His grace is always fure to be at top; 
That vein of mercury its beams will {pread, 
And fhine more ftrorigly thro’ a mine of lead. 
With fuch low arts your hearers never bilk, 
For who.can bear! a fuftian lin’d with filk? 
Sooner than preach:fuch ftuff, I'd walk the town, 
Without my fcanfin’ WuisToNn’s draggled gown ; 
Ply at the Chapter and at Cizld’s to read 
For pence, and bury for a groat a head. 


Some eafy fubjeét chufe, withiur your power, 
Or you wiill ne’er hold out for half an hour. 
Still to your hearérs all your fermons fort ; 
Who'd preach againft corruption at the court? 
Againft church:pow’r at vifitations: bawl ? 
Or talk about damnation at Whitehall? 
Ddd 2 Harangue 
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Harangue the horfe-guards on a cure of fouls ? 
Condemn the quirks of chancery at the Rolls ? ¢ 
Or rail at hoods and organs at St. Paul’s? 
Or be, like Davip Jones, fo indifcreet, 
To rave at ufurers in Lombard-ftreet ? 

Begin with care, nor, like that curate vile, 
Set out in this high prauncing ftumbling ftyle : 
s¢ Whoever with a piercing eye can fee 
«¢ Thro’ the paf records of futurity” 
All gape, no meaning :—the puft orator 
Talks much, and fays juft nothing, for an hour. 
Truth and the text he labours to difplay, 
Till both are quite interpreted away : 
So frugal dames infipid water pour, 
Till green, bohea, or coffee are no more, 
His arguments in giddy circles run 
Still round and round, and end where they begun ; 
So the poor turnfpit, as the wheel runs round, 
The more he gains, the more he lofes ground. 
No parts diftin& or general fcheme we find, 
But one wild fhapelefs monfter of the mind : 
So when old bruin teems, her children fail 
Of limbs, form, figure, features, head or tail ; 
Nay, tho’ fhe licks the ruins, all her cares 
Scarce mend the lumps, and bring them but to bears, 

Ye country vicars, when you preach in town 
A turn at Paul's, to pay your journey down, 
If you would fhun the fneer of every prig, 
Lay by the little band, and rufty wig: 
But yet be fure, your proper language know, 
Nor talk as born within the found of Bow. 
Speak not the phrafe that Drury-/ane affords, 
Nor from Change-alley fteal a cant of words, 
Coachmen will criticife your ftyle, nay further, 
Porters will bring it in for wilful murther ; 

The 
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The dregs of the canaille will look afkew 
To hear the language of the town from you ; 
Nay, my lord may’r, with merriment poffeft, ‘ 





Will break his nap, and laugh among the reft, 


And jog the aldermen to hear the jeft. 
* * * * * 


te... W..t §. 


Hoc erat in votis, &e. 


: Hor. Sat. 6. Book 6, 


ia IVE me, ye Gods, a calm retreat, 
No fplendid, yet a genteel feat, 
Near Iwick’nam’s velvet meads : 
Let there be neither pomp nor ftate, 
The plague and torment of the great, 
Yet all that pleafure needs, — 


Elms grow behind.on rifing ground, 
Whofe trunks, with honeyfuckles bound, 
Sweet redolence may breath : 
A verdant lawn in front defcend, 
Its fides let orange groves defend, 
And Thames its banks beneath, 


To crown the fcene let Richmond rife, 
Whofe ftately woods falute the fkies, 
Daring the winds and fun: —— 
View it, ambitious flaves of ftate, 
Who foar like Icarus to your fate, 
And rife to be undone. 
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But mark, ye happier fons of cate, 

How at its,foot in placid peace 
The fiver glides below; 

And, as if unmolefted flows, 

An emblem of that pleafure. fhows, 
Which only wife men know. 


Give me fome-land well-ftock’d for ufe, 
With pulfe and fruits to ferve my houfe, 
Or treat a welcome guett : 
No flow’rs I want, no prim parterres, 
Which draw the thoughts from better cares, 
And feed a childith tafte. 


Bleft with my wifh in fuch a feat, 
Poffeft of health too and eftate,. 
Can reafon afk for more? 
Yes :———crown my vow, indulgent Jove, 
With the enjoyment of my love, 
Or ftill I thall be poor. 





Without that beft and greateft good, 
(By few men rightly underftood) 
The heaven of a wife ; 
Without this bleffing, leffer joys 
Are but at beft as monkith toys, 
To footh unfocial life. 


Then grant, ye Gods, this heart-felt pray’r, 
Ah! let me name the lovely fair, 
CorpeEia be my bride! 
Grant this and I'll with joy refign, 
All what ambition holds divine, 
The pow’r and pomp of pride. 





T WICKENHAM. 
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EP, Ogee i erp nog, 


Defigned to be fpoken by Mr. TOMLINSON, 


‘ 


for his Benefit at the Theatre Royat in \Drury-lane, on 
Lhurfday, May 9, 175%. 


Fter long ftrutting on and off the ftage, 
One night a prelate, and the next a page; 

A foldier, fenator, a down, a lord, 
And all the while, ne’er {poke a fingle word; 
At length, furcharg’d with thefe, and favours paft, 
My thanks burft from me, and I fpeak at laft. 
But thanks are all, alas‘! I have no merit ; 
A grateful heart is a// that I inherit. 

Could I, like our commander here in chief, 
Raife up your joy, or fink you down in grief; 
Like him, had power to captivate the foul ; 
Like:him, to you I fhould devote the.whole. 

Or, could I charm in fong, or fhine in dance, 
The air from Jtaly, the.cut from Frauce, 
Sublime accomplifhments! adorn’d with-thefe, 
I then might have fome humble hopes to pleafe. 
Elfe, why do Britons, with luxuriant hand, 
Purchafe fuch trifles of’ a flavifh land:? 
Why, from thofe foreign climes, are: bought fo dear, 
Thofe apes, and eunuchs, that infeft US here? 
Cramm’d with our gold, away each trifler flies, 
Shews ENGLAND’s Forty * to all Europe’s eyes, ¢ 
And leaves us, at our leifure, to grow: wile. y 

Some trifles we to novelty impute, 
Juft-as we pay to fee a monitrous brute ; 


That, 


* A palace is faid to be built by a certain /talian eunuch 
with this infcription, 
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That once expos’d, the novelty is gone ; 
But here a frefh fucceffion ftil comes on, 
From Nicoiini, down to CHIEN SAVANT. 
So fond of aliens, where would be the wonder, 
To naturalize that poor dumb creature yonder, 
And make Manfieur an F. R.S. de Londre. 

But foft—let others fettle right and wrong ; 
To politicians politics belong ; 
Let fenators of public weal debate ; 
And ftatefmen ftudy the affairs of ftate. 
Be theirs no new exotics to bring in; 
But to preferve us all, and damn the gin: 
All vice to banifh be the players part ; 
All virtue to reftore, and mend the heart. 
While nobly you applaud attempts like thefe, 
Be all our bufinefs, all our pride—to PLEASE. 


On a Pane of Grass at Prit in Somerfetthire, 


LUCRETIA: 


E rocks of Pini, whofe roughnefs feems to claim 
Some foft’ning charms, receive LucRETIA’s name. 
The pleafing charge thou, fpotlefs glafs, retain, 
Secure from wanton jeft, or wit prophane. 
Struck with that awe thofe chafter words infpire, 
Each carelefs hand fhall modeftly retire. 

Thus from the garden ftray’d the finful pair, 
When the bright Cherub took his ftation there ; 
Guilt fled confus’d before his heav’nly fword, 
And Eden fmil’d for innocence reftor’d. 


Gero. Russert, A. B. St. Mary Hall, Oxford: 
Fune, 18, 1750. 











